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vl I»REFACE. 

instead of untaught, married instead of single (for how else could 
he afford a complete example of the ideal social life to others ?) 
his enthusiasm expending itself on the practical, and hio whole 
life illustrating the Grospel, that man, while animated by faith, 
must be redeemed by works, inasmuch as he has it in his power 
to amend the conditions of his own existence, — ^he will not 
altogether escape the fate that has ever befallen those who have 
been enthusiasts for humanity, and that the sufferings which 
make perfect will not be wantiiig to him. 

While our Romance of the Future thus becomes in a measure 
tiunsformed into an allegory, and its characters present them- 
selves under a typical aspect, the author would hope that, 
whatever the view taken of details, the impression produced by 
the whole will be one of hopefulness as to the possibilities of 
humanity ; and that it is not among what has been termed the 
" literature of despair," be it exquisite as it may, that By and Bij 
and its companion books can fairly be catalogued. 
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faltering voice, Berti§ g^S^ct and gazed upon his hearers. The 
evident sympathy h^ •fpiind in their looks reassured him, and, 
With stronger acfcents, he began his formal relation. 

" MembifitiftE tfie Triangle, and other friends here assembled ; 
— The jwr^irfve which I have undertaken to contribute towards 
a GOiiii^tfed history of the loved friend we have lost, claims to 
, l)^$vt a simple statement of facts. As most of you know, the 
lijterary function is not mine. Although for many years a 
leader and teacher of youth, my business has been aerographi- 
cal and locomotive, not mental or scholastic. In short, I am 
simply a professor of aerial navigation. It was on one occasion, 
when returning from an excursion taken partly for the sake of 
visiting foreign regions, partly for the purpose of inculcating 
my art, that the series of uncommon incidents occurred without 
which there would have been no occasion for me to appear now 
before you. 

"The time is forty-five years ago last Christmas. Of the 
youths entrusted to my charge for an aerial trip, to two only 
shall I have occasion to refer, namely, Mr. Wilmer, the father — 
long since dead — of our dear Lawrence here, and our distin- 
guished friend, Charles Avenil, who, being unavoidably absent 
this evening, is represented by his nephew and other relatives. 
It is of a third, who joined our party on its route, and of the 
way in which he joined it, that I have more particularly to 
tell you. 

" We were.bound homewards from a sojourn in the volcanic 
isles of the North Pole, a district which had then recently 
been made available for settlement, through the perfection to 
which the science of aerial navigation and universal telegraphy 
had been brought. Surrounded at a distance by a rarely passa- 
ble barrier of ice, these islands, nevertheless, enjoy a fair 
climate for a considerable portion of the year, owing in part 
to the presence of oceanic currents from the Equator, and in 
part to the prevalence of volcanic fires at a short distance 
beneath the soil. 

" These facts are, doubtless, familiar to most persons present. 
But, as I desire to be fully comprehended by all, even the 
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of further progress being impracticable, and the country being 
devoid of supplies, we still had sufficient to keep us until we 
could telegraph for, and receive aid. 

" It is true that in those days the network of wires which 
now cover both sea and land, like the lines of latitude and 
longitude in the maps devised by our ingenious ancestors, was 
but scantily diffused over the Arctic regions. But even then 
there were points for communication, though comparatively few 
and far between ; and we did not doubt but that,- alight where 
we might, we should be able, by traveling no very great dis- 
tance, either by land or sea, to summons from the Central 
Home Depot an aeromotive to our relief. 

" And here I must be pardoned a digression if, for the sake 
of these little ones, I stop a moment to call their attention to 
the blessings which civilization has conferred upon the world 
in our days. Once upon a time, and for myriads of ages, it was 
a chief business of one generation of men to destroy the im- 
provements made by another. Amid the universal wreck and 
liavoc of those Ages of War, such a scheme as our universal 
network of telegraph-wires would have been impossible, if only 
for its costliness. It is true that a war involving equal, or even 
greater, outlay, would have been undertaken with readiness and 
lightness of heart, so that it was not the cost alone that inter- 
fered, but the fact that humanity was still in its destructive 
Btage, and therefore disinclined to make the same effort on 
behalf of construction. It is because we have got rid of the 
waste of war, and vast armaments for national offence and de- 
fence, and no longer absorb labor in useless works, or withdraw 
it from working altogether, that we have been able to construct 
and maintain works of such vast magnitude and utility as the 
Floating Oceanic Telegraph System, and the corresponding 
Terrestrial Service. 

" Our precise position was unknown to us. Under ordinary 
circumstances this would have been of little consequence. Such 
was the speed of my aeromotive — scarcely surpassed even by 
later inventi(Jns — that she must have been very far out of her 
course to be unable to recover it in a few hours. The voyage to 
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istics seemed different. I have no doubt my young friend, ^ 
Lawrence, or at least Mr. Avenil, junior, has heard his relation 
speak of the impression it made upon us " 

" I remember," said Avenil, " my uncle saying that Wilmer's 
father, who was then about fifteen years old, asked if it were 
possible that they had missed the earth and got foul of the dark 
side of the moon, or some asteroid in which light and life are 
extinct ; and that as he was speaking you were all knocked off 
your feet as if by some invisible vindicator of the honor of the 
heavenly body in question.'^ 

" True, he was of a poetical temperament, like his son after 
him. But the suggestion turned out to be more appropriate 
than at first appeared likely. It was neither earth nor ocean 
that was about to receive us. Our first intimation -that we 
were nearing anything, came in the form of a blow from some 
unseen body. Recoiling a little, we continued our slow descent, 
until presently we received another concussion ; a slighter one, 
for we rebounded but a very little way from the substance 
which had given it. The next sensation was that of sliding 
down a nearly perpendicular slope. It was clear that we were 
alighting upon the side of a steep mountain ; and supposing 
that we were in about the eightieth degree of latitude, I hoped 
to find ourselves either on the north coast of Greenland, or in 
Spitzbergen, or on some other land that borders on the Arctic 
circle, and therefore within reach of a telegraph point, and con- 
sequently of succor : for points had recently been placed upon 
all the principal summits for the convenience of aerial voyagers. 
That is, upon the principal permanent summits ; for of course 
icebergs were not taken into account ; and it was upon a gigantic 
iceberg that, on finally settling down, we found ourselves safely 
deposited." 
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CHAPTER II. 

The first thing to bs investigated was the practicability of 
repairing our crippled machinery, with a view to continuing 
our voyage. A little examination showed that this was out 
of the question. The next point was whether we could reach 
the edge of the floe, and launch the car upon the open sea. 
Before this could be done, it was necessary that the mist should 
clear off, for that was* so dense as utterly to defy the rays of our 
reflector. A third point to be determined was tliat of the berg's 
mobility, that is, whether it was upon a motionless continent, 
or a drifting island that we had alighted. 

"In the meantime, it was necessary to take precautions 
against the cold. By the aid of our reflector, we ascertained 
that we had slidden into a sort of wedge-shaped hollow, or 
crater, with sides vertical or overhanging, rising some fifteen 
or twenty feet above us all round, except on the side nearly 
facing the declivity of the berg, where there was an opening 
some yards in width. The bottom of our crater was tolerably 
smooth and level, and so, taking all things into consideration, 
we decided that we could do no better than remain there for tlie 
present. And in a little while after touching ground, or rather 
ice, we were snugly ensconced in tlie angle of the hollow, 
between solid encircling walls of green ice, which, inclining 
over head, made an admirable shelter, especially when supple- 
mented by the floaters of the aeromotive, which we detached 
for the purpose. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say we were 
comfortably settled, botli as regards our mental and our physical 
condition, for tliose with me had too much confidence in me, 
and I had too much confidence in the resources still left to us 
by science, to think of despairing of our ultimate safety. 

" Let me enumerate those resources. It was still mid-winter, 
so that the berg would not melt or turn over. We had provis- 
ions that might last us a couple of weeks or more, and we might 
add to our store by catching some seals or bears. Our ice-house 
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was so warm that we could save all our combustibles for the 
purpose of illumination. It is true there was not much chance 
at that season of a traveller passing over our heads, or of his 
perceiving our signals of distress, if there were one. But there 
was a chance, and it was my main hope, though its success 
depended upon the thickness of the ice, and upon our finding 
an aperture through which we could get at the water. This, 
again, however, would be of little use, unless our resting-place 
were in motion, for the chance consisted in our being able to 
drop a grappling line through into the sea, and hooking up a 
wire by which we could at once communicate with home, and 
summon relief. The floating telegraphs have all been con- 
structed with this view; so that persons at sea are always 
within a few miles of some link in the magnetic network. We 
knew that it was not impossible that even at that moment, 
while upon the top of the ice-floe, its under side might be in 
contact with one of these wires, and that it was only necessary 
to reach it in order to obtain aid in a few hours. 

" But to this desirable end two things were almost certainly 
necessary. We must get at the water in order to sink our line ; 
and we must be in motion in order to catch the wire. This once 
caught, any one of the lads of my party could communicate with 
home by means of his magnetic pocket-speaker, as readily as 
tell the time by his watch. 

" It is a strangely uncomfortable sensation, that of being in 
the dark, and without the slightest notion of the kind of place 
one is in. Beside the discomfort we experienced on tliis account, 
there was the necessity of learning something about our imme- 
diate surroundings, if we were to escape by leaving them. So 
we spent much time in endeavoring to grope around our cave. 
Whoever undertook the office of explorer, was always made fast 
by a cord to keep him from slipping away or otherwise being 
lost. We made several of these attempts without any satisfac- 
tory result, for the ice sloped away so steeply on all sides when 
we had got just outside the cave, that it was with difficulty we 
could draw the explorer back to us. It seemed precisely as if 
we were in the crater of a volcano, with a break in the wall on 
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"Besting one end of a short bar upon the floor, he made the 
other end slowly describe a circle in the air. 

" 'This is where we are/ he said, pointing to the upper end of 
thebar. ' It's just as well we didn't lower any of the boys fur- 
ther down when we were prospecting the outside of our hollow 
tree. I shall go to sleep now. Good-night.' 

" He had made the discovery first, a discovery which caused 
me to gasp with apprehension. At that moment a rushing 
sound as of wind attracted my attention. I went to the aper- 
ture of the cave and looked out. The sight confirmed my worst 
fears. The fog was entirely gone. Overhead shone the stars 
out ofasky intensely crystalline and black, save where the stream- 
ers of an Aurora darted their pale colors athwart it. Towering 
before me was the steep slope of the loftiest portion of the berg, 
adown the side of which we had slidden ; and below me and on 
all sides were depths apparently unfathomable. To make sure 
before communicating my discovery, I returned into the cave 
and brought out the reflector. Turning on the light to it» full- 
est extent, and directing the rays downwards, the whole truth 
was revealed. It was upon no level ice-field that we had alight- 
ed, nor even at the foot of an ice precipice, but pn the top of 
one of the highest peaks of a lofty berg, whence d^ent seemed 
to be impossible. And not only was the berg in motion, but, 
as the pendulum indicated, it was rolling as if approaching the 
period when through the action of a warm sea-current upon its 
immersed portion, it was liable to turn completely over. 

" However, as the danger of such a catastrophe did not ap- 
pear to be imminent, the discovery I had made still afforded 
room for hope. We were in motion. That was a valuable fact. 
The area of ice was limited, so that the water could not be very 
far from the base of our eminence. This too was important. 
The rolling proved us to be detached from any field. Even 
though it should be impossible to descend from the peak, we 
might be able to reach the sea with a grappling line, and tele- 
graph home for relief. If we succeeded in doing this, the only 
thing that then remained for us to do, would be to keep our po- 
sition so brightly illuminated, that the Relief would be able to 
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see us and take us off ; for not knowing where we were, we 
could not tell them where to look for us. 

" These things passed through my mind as I stood by the 
entrance to the cave. Returning within, I was accosted by 
Avenil, who said, 

" ^ I have been making some calculations in my head, and 
am very much inclined to think we must be on the top of a 
pretty high old berg. What have you seen ? Is the fog gone 
yet?' 

" Telling him to wrap his furs closely around him (we all 
had dresses of fur, double ones with fur on both sides), I took 
him outside and showed him our position. 

" ^ I suppose,' he said, ^ that these things take to rocking and 
rolling a long time before they can tumble over, so that we 
need not trouble ourselves about that.' 

"^ Could we not,' he then asked, 'find out whether it is ice 
or water down below, by firing some shots down ? ' 

" ' Certainly,' I said, ' if we had been provided with a gun.' 

" ' I have my piece with me,' he replied, ' and some percus- 
sion bullets left from the stock I brought out with me.' 

" I begged him to get them out at once, as if the fog came 
on again they would be of no use. 

" The gun was soon ready, and the whole party came and 
stood on the ledge to watch the experiment. 

The first shot was directed against the face of the berg 
opposite to us, in order that we might learn the effect of the 
concussion on what we knew to be solid ice, before discharging 
one into the unknown void below. The bullet struck and ex- 
ploded, tearing away large splinters and hurling them into the 
air, whence they fell into the abyss. We then fired several 
shots downwards at various angles, some to a distance of pro- 
bably two or three hundred yards (for it was but a pocket-piece, 
and scarcely able to carry further). They all exploded, as if 
against a hard substance, making a noise that amid those icy 
silences seemed terrific. We then bethought us of lighting up 
the most distant points the gun would reach, by discharging 
some small fire-balls j and I returned into the cave to prepare 
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them from a combination of Avenil's explosives, and some of the 
reflector's magnesiimi. They answered their purpose admira- 
bly, but proved still more conclusively that no open water 
was accessible to us, and therefore no room for drifting, except 
with a vast mass, and probably therefore no telegraph wire 
accessible, or means of communicating with home, and no pros- 
pect of relief. 

" The experiments which forced this melancholy conclusion 
upon me being over, it was with a heavy heart that I led the 
way back into the cave, and seated myself in silence beside the 
pendulum. 

"Avenil, who was the oldest of the lads, placed himself 
beside me, and after a short silence, remarked — 

" ' It is lucky that I am one of the lightest, as well as in 
other ways the fittest, of the party for the job. Don't you think, 
Bertie, we had better set to work at once ? ' 

"'It seems the only hope,' I answered; * but I cannot bear 
the thought either of letting one go alone or of leaving any 
behind, and in such a place as this.' 

" I said this because I thought that he meant that with 
but one or two persons in it, the aeromotive could be worked 
by hand power, and that he would venture forth in it to seek 
aid. 

" ' No, no, I don't mean that,' he exclaimed, when I had ex- 
plained my thought. ' Why, Bertie, old man, the idea of miss- 
ing your Christmas dinner is affecting your brain ! Did you * 
not notice that the wind has set in strongly from the south, so 
that there would be no chance of working against it by hand ? 
I meant that I would be the first to descend the berg by a 
rope and explore the lower part of the floe more closely : and if 
I could find a likely spot, commence boring or blasting a hole 
to let our grappling hook through. I suppose we have line 
enough to scale any possible berg ? ' 

" I reminded him that the plan would only answer upon a 
thin ice-field, whereas we had two-thirds of our mass below the 
surface of the water ; but he said that there might be thin ice 
or even crevices close by, and that at any rate it must have an 
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of magnesium, adding that we would let the strangers see as 
well as hear us, and that it would he curious indeed if we were 
to have company there. 

" ^ A Christmas party ! a Christmas party on an iceherg ! ' 
they shouted. 

" ' And perhaps,' added Avenil, ' they will he ahle to take us 
off.' 

" When they were quiet, I said to them — 

" ^ My hoys, that halloon is in distress. She is either steered 
by a novice, or by one too weak to keep her steady. I wish the 
wind would lull ; she will sweep past us to a certainty. Cease 
firing, and keep the reflector turned on her. We shall be able 
to speak her presently.' 

" It was a moment of intense anxiety as she neared us. It 
was clear that she was desirous of coming to anchor, for her 
grapples were all out hanging far below her, so far that I won- 
dered they did not catch in the water, and either retard her 
progress or drag her down. As it was, she had a strange jerky 
motion, which at first I was at a loss to account for. Studying 
her carefully through my glass, I discovered the cause. She 
was skimming the ice ; and the jerks were caused by the 
grapples catching the edges of the hummocks and then slipping 
off and catching again. She was on a lower level than our- 
selves. 

" I had scarcely made this observation when we all cried — 

« ^ Ah ! ' 

" For at that moment she made a sudden leap upward as if 
lightened of a considerable load, and indeed, I thought I saw a 
large package or something drop from her. A few moments 
more and she rushed upon our berg, her lines striking against 
the walls of our cavern, and she herself striking against the 
side of the peak far above us, exactly as we had done, only with 
much greater violence, and from another direction. 

" W^ithout pausing a moment to see what she would do next, 
but shouting at the top of my voice to encourage the inmates, — 
if living inmate she still had, for I had begun to doubt it, so 
strange had been all her ways since the last signal had been 
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discliargcd, — I and the lads seized hold of the grappling lines 
and carried them into the cave, where we made them fast hy 
wedging them into a great crevice in the ice. Fortunately the 
arrest of the halloon against the herg had left them slack, or 
they would have been torn away from our grasp. Hastening 
out again, we perceived her clinging to the precipice above us, 
as if rubbing herself uneasily against its sloping front. I then 
hailed her in several different languages successively, the last 
time being in Arabic, for the make of the grapples made me 
take her for an Oriental of some kind. This time I was re- 
warded by hearing a faint voice speaking in the same tongue, 
and querulously complaining of something or other. 

" So we set to work to haul her in to us. She came more 
easily than we expected, for she had lost much of her buoyancy 
with the blow of the contact — a contact partly caused, as on 
reflection seemed probable, both in her case and in our own, by 
the attraction of the gigantic iceberg." 
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CHAPTEE III. 

" While gently drawing the stranger towards us, I did my 
best to encourage the inmates by addressing to them kindly 
phrases in the same tongue ; and, as I must confess, I felt a 
little ruffled at not getting a single word in response. At 
length the car, which was elaborately constructed of the finest 
basket-work and silk, was safely lodged within our crater, its 
huge floaters, still partially distended with gas, occupying a 
great portion of the cavity. Fortunately the wind had entirely 
lulled ; but to prevent it from embarrassing us should it rise 
again, by its action on the mass, I directed the lads to gather 
up the folds as the gas escaped, and packed them away in the 
recesses of the cave. I then clambered up into the car. 

" It was an immense and unwieldy affair, evidently designed 
by and for people who were greater adepts in luxury than in 
science. What perplexed me most was the absolute quietude 
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of all within. Opening a trap-door, and descending a flight of 
steps, I found myself in a small chamber, where by the light of 
a dim lamp, I perceived an old man of most venerable aspect, 
with long whit5 hair and beard, evidently an oriental, reclining 
on a divan, and apparently more dead than alive. 

" Hearing me enter, he said, in a tone of mingled reproach 
and entreaty, but without glancing toward me — 

"^Zoe, why so long absent? Surely the car needed not 
guidance so much as I needed thee ? ' 

" He had scarcely finished his utterance when a sharp little 
cry broke from an adjoining chamber, which caused the old man 
to start and turn towards me. Whether the astonished look of 
his glistening eyes was caused most by the apjpearance of a 
stranger, or by the cry he had just heard, I could not tell, but 
he was evidently disturbed at both. 

" ^ Can I help you ? ' I enquired, for I found him easily intel- 
ligible. We aerialists, you must know, are obliged to be con- 
versant with the tongues of all civilised people. 

'^ ' Zoe ought to have announced you,' he said, with a gesture 
of courtesy. ^ I presume that you have come on board us from 
some balloon that we have met. I fear I am too ill to converse 
with you. Zoe will speak for me. Methought I heard an 
infant's voice. You are a foreigner. Do foreigners carry young 
children on such voyages ? ' 

" ^ I think you are in some error,' I returned, ^ as to the pre- 
cise position of your balloon. It is because I saw you were in 
some difficulty that I have come on board. Could I find her 
you named, or any other of the passengers, I would not intrude 
upon you.' 

" 'Not find Zoe ! ' he exclaimed. ' She was here just now, and 
only left me to look after the machinery and lights. That is 
always her part in our air-trips. Since we left Damascus she 
has not been so long absent from me.' 

'* His utter ignorance of what had happened to his balloon 
led me to surmise that his companion had met with some acci- 
dent — ^probably fallen out immediately after discharging the 
signals which had attracted our attention. 
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"*Why, who and what are they?' they inquired, all speak- 
ing at once. 

" ^ In the first place/ I told them, * there is an old man, a very 
venerable old man, with snowy hair and dark piercing eyes, 
who has lately left Damascus, and says he is going to die. In 
the second place, there was a young woman, his daughter, who 
took care of him, but has now disappeared.' 
" ^ Quite lately ? ' asked Avenil. 

" ' So lately that, he did not know of it, and was expecting to 
see her when I entered.' ' 

" ' Depend upon it, it was her falling out that made the bal- 
loon rise so suddenly, while we were watching it,' he said. 

"I agreed that this seemed probable, and added, ^In the 
third place, there is a baby; which, seeing that the old man 
knew nothing about it until I discovered it, must have been in- 
troduced by the young woman very shortly before her dis- 
appearance.' 

"^The poor little thing won't survive her long in these 
regions,' said one. 

"^ And who else is there? and why don't they show them- 
selves ? ' asked another. 

" I told them there was no one else ; and that of these two 
the old man had made up his mind to die, and committed the 
infant to my charge, for his mind was as broken with grief as 
his body with age. 

" ^ And the balloon is of no use to carry us away from this 
place,' said one, in a tone of disappointmeilt. 

"I said probably not, but that at any rate we might find 
some supplies which we could turn to account. And then 
selecting young Wilmer, — ^your father, Lawrence, — as the gen- 
tlest and most tender of the lads, I re-entered the chamber. 
The old man was still alive, but moaning feebly ; and the child 
was so fast asleep, that I thought its mother must have given 
it a cordial before leaving it, a surmise which was afterwards 
confirmed by my finding a vial beneath the head of the couch. 
" I knew little of medicine, and nothing of the management 
of children, but having a vague idea that the principal agencies 
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cried, which was a great comfort to us male creatures, for we 
should have been terribly puzzled what to do if it had ; and it 
had taken very kindly to the food we had given it. Well, we 
were sitting thus when some one suggested that we ought to 
call it Zoe. 

" ^ Zoe, indeed ! ' exclaimed nurse Wilmer, indignantly ; ^ why, 
it's a boy ! ' 

" The observation showed how judicious had been my choice 
of him for nurse. The possibility of such a thing had not oc- 
curred to anyone else. We could not resist having a good laugh 
over our dullness, and, to our surprise, the child, as if because it 
then heard human voices for the first time, actually joined in 
the laugh by making a sort of crowing noise. 

"^Is there a name on the balloon, that will do? ' asked ono 
of the lads. But the balloon bore no name. Another suggested 
something implying ice or air ; and it was even proposed to call 
it Ariel, and give it one of my names for surname. Ariel Ber- 
tie, we thought, sounded well, and I was strongly inclined to 
adopt this suggestion ; the more as I had fully made up my 
mind to adopt the child as my own, should I ever succeed in 
escaping from that place, and reaching home with it in safety. 
The similarity of the name, I considered, would make it appear 
to strangers as if it were really a blood relation. The child 
itself, too, seemed by its crowing to approve, at least, of having 
some distinctive name. 

*' However, young Wilmer, looking up from it, said that he 
had read in an old story-book, of a wild Indian, who, being on 
a desolate island, was rescued from death by a white man, and 
in gratitude devoted himself to the white man's service, and 
was called after the day of the week on which he had been 
saved, — Friday. 

" ^ And as this is the last day of the winter solstice, and we 
may regard him as a little ray from heaven to lighten our 
gloom, let one of his names be Christmas ! ' 

" So with vehement rapidity exclaimed young Avenil ; and, 
as if in approbation of the proposal, the infant chirped and 
crowed with redoubled energy. 
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and I sought for some document by which we might learn the 
history of the late occupants. 

" It was little substantial help that I expected to get from 
any discoveries we might make. It was unlikely that the stock 
of provisions would go far towards keeping us alive for the 
five or six weeks still remaining of utter darkness, during 
which it would be hopeless to attempt to leave the berg. Fitted, 
as the m'achine probably was, to be a mere pleasure-conveyance 
of a wealthy and luxurious Damascene family, it was not likely 
to contain more than was sufficient for a short trip. But what 
we found led us to a different conclusion. !Not only was it over- 
laden with provisions and luxuries sufficient to sustain in com- 
fort a number of persons for several weeks, but it contained 
jewels and money to a great value. So that, altogether, we 
were led to conclude that the old man and his daughter were, 
probably in consequence of some unpleasantness connected with 
the latter's situation, in the act of emigrating with all their 
property in search of a new home, when by reason of illness, 
or storms, they were driven out of their course, and carried by 
the currents of the atmosphere to the Arctic Seas. 

" The discoveries I had made intensified the interest I already 
felt in the child. It was evidently the heir to people of consid- 
eration and wealth, that would enable it to take up any position 
in the world for which it might by character and abilities be 
fitted. 

" So occupied was I with these reflections, that I had not 
given my mind to what was really of far more importance to 
us just then, than anything else in the world ; namely, the pos- 
sibility of turning the balloon to account in contriving our 
escape. There was clearly no other way, for the berg had evi- 
dently reunited with the masses of ice around it, as was shown 
by its perfect immobility ; and a journey over the ice-field 
would be attended by hardships that must be fatal to at least 
one member of the party. Since the stars had become visible, 
there had been no difficulty in ascertaining our latitude. It 
was a degree or two above that of Spitzbergen : that is, the 
polar distance of our berg was abou^; eight degrees. About 
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" ' Now look at this,' he said, ' and tell me what you think of 
it.' And he led me to the machinery of the strange halloon, 
which he had been taking to pieces, and uncovering the cylin- 
der, which he had concealed, bade me look at it. 

" I did look at it, and then at the machinery of which it 
formed a part, and then at the boy. And then I said — 
" ' ]^o any of the others know of this ? ' 
^^ ^ Of cotfrse not,' he answered. ' I was not going to raise 
hopes only to have them disappointed. But what do you think 
of it?' 

" ^ Think of it ? Why that this cylinder, though less pow- 
erful than our own, is by the same maker, and of precisely the 
same kind, and that it will take us up off the ice, and if we 
have moderate weather, enable us to steer homewards.' And I 
grasped his hand in joyous revulsion of feeling at the imme- 
diate prospect of escape for my lads. 

" It is true that I ought sooner to have seen this possibility, 
as all the machinery used in the East is of British manufac- 
ture. But the events' connected with the arrival of the balloon 
had occupied nearly all my thoughts. Besides, the acquisition 
of such an addition to our stock of provisions had removed from 
my mind all apprehension for the present. 

"I will not detail the experiments which occupied the next 
two or three days. Suffice it to say, that after several trials we 
succeeded in fitting the new combination of machinery bo as to 
give sufficient power for our purpose. The moment of our 
quitting the iceberg was one of intense emotion ; the thought 
of our various homes and the feelings we knew would be work- 
ing there, had our position been known, dominating all others. 
" Next to this, the strongest feeling I verily believe was that 
of eagerness to save the child whose advent had so strangely 
ministered to our salvation, and of curiosity to see whether its 
subsequent career would correspond with its commencement. 

"The important question, in which direction we should 
steer, was soon decided in favor of home, though it was by 
much the longest journey. It is true we might easily have re- 
gained the Pole, which was but some eight degrees distant, and 
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thajiksgiving service for escape from great peril could be per- 
formed ; and learning that a Buddhist temple was near^ I sent 
a liberal fee, to secure the services of the priest. I took care to 
say all this aloud, in the language of the country, for former 
experiences had taught me that the nearest way to the hearts 
of a barbarian people is by paying respect to their religion. 
And I knew from history that nothing had contributed more to 
induce the Chinese to entrust the political management of their 
empire to us on our retiring from India, when we had taught 
its people to govern themselves, and hold their own against the 
Eussians ; or to dispose them favorably towards our beliefs, 
than the conviction that we should pay the same respect to 
their religion and customs that we showed to those of each 
other in our own country, as well as to those of the Hindoos. 
" I also sent for a native newspaper reporter." 
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CHAPTEE V. 

"We were fortunate in finding a nurse for the infant in a 
young English widow of gentle nurture, who had just lost her 
own child, and was desirous of returning to England, her 
wedded relation having come to an end." 

[Here the old man's voice faltered, and became broken. The 
cause of his emotion was known to few beside myself ; but he 
succeeeded in mastering it, and presently went on.] 

" We did not escape the usual penalty of novelty while we 
remained in the Mongol town. It was on the western borders 
of the sea of Japan that we alighted. We were duly inter- 
viewed by the caterers for the public press, especially those of 
the native religious papers which my act of piety had concili- 
ated. Some of these were illustrated, and marvellous were the 
sketches they produced of our encampment on the ice-peak ; 
for they had depicted faces of buried dead peering with open 
eyes through the lid of their crystal coffin, from the walls and 
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England by the Great Eastern Eailway, the new nurse being 
timid about the air-voyage, and the physicians whom I con- 
sulted saying that her fears, if excited by being forced to 
undertake it, might have an injurious effect upon the child. I 
almost regretted nurse Wilmer when I heard this, so much did 
I prefer my own mode of travelling. But I gave in for the 
child's sake, and amply was I repaid for so doing. There are 
angels in the real, as well as in the ideal world." 

And Bertie's voice trembled again as he closed his manu- 
script. 
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CHAPTEE YI. 

The work of which the foregoing narrative is to serve as 
commencement, will in reality be a joint production, to the 
greater portion of which I shall enact the part of editor rather 
than of author ; for it is derived from the reminiscences of the 
loving hearts of those who knew him best, and who, during 
its progress have been continuously associated with me in our 
common home. 

This home is no other than the well-known " Club " (as our 
ancestors taught us to name such institutions), already referred 
to under the name of The Triangle. As I hope our story will 
be read in regions whither the fame of The Triangle has not 
yet travelled, I will here mention that it is the oldest, and as 
its members fondly believe, the most highly considered, of the 
institutions which have, more than any others, served to amelio* 
rate the social life of modem times. It has been the model 
for the numberless similar clubs which have now long existed 
among all kinds and classes of civilized people, and in their 
perfection of economy and organization, brought facilities for 
comfort, fellowship, and culture otherwise unattainable, within 
easy reach of every rank and grade of life, without detriment 
to domesticity or individuality. And bore I may remark that 
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exponents of the most perfect civilization yet attained, — ^the 
civilization which, while affording complete security, ministers 
also to the promotion of individuality and the development of 
the affections. 

It was this that endeared the Triangle to the great and 
loving heart of him whose loss we are now so sorely lamenting. 
A multiplication of distinctions beyond those broadly indicated 
by life itself, he regarded as a departure from the basis of 
Nature, and a return to the system which proved so disastrous 
to our ancestors. 

These, as the lessons of our childhood inform us, used to 
imagine that they had detected imperfections in the structure 
of the universe, and particularly of the moral world; and in 
the plenitude of their presumption set themselves to improve 
upon natural order by artificial expedients contrived without 
reference to the principles of that order. Their sentiment of 
humanity was undermined by their sentiment of patriotism; 
and their sentiment of patriotism was undermined by the yet 
more sub-divisional character of their religion. It was only 
through the rise of a spirit superior to both patriotism and 
religion (as then understood), that our country was rescued 
from falling into utter disintegration and insignificance. 

The struggle by which this happy era was inaugurated was 
a tremendous one : and inasmuch as it was a struggle of prin- 
ciples, apart from all material vested interests or other forms 
of selfishness, it is regarded by us as constituting the grandest 
period in our history. 

As some of its details will necessarily be alluded to in the 
course of our narrative, I will not here say more respecting it 
than that its result was to extinguish for ever, so far as the vast 
bulk of our population is concerned, that antagonism between 
the Church and the World, which had for centuries been the 
fount of woes innumerable to mankind ; and to obtain recogni- 
tion of the essential identity of the two opposing forces. It is 
the return to the basis of nature, through the abrogation of the 
ancient divorce between the various departments of the human 
understanding, that is symbolized in the triune form of our 
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modem life. Hence ^he love borne to it by one wbo more viv- 
idly than any other of modem times realized the essential One- 
ness of Humanity, in its capabilities and significance, with its 
sub-standing and informing principle. 

It must not be supposed^ that the idea of such an institution 
as The Triangle attained its full development all at once. It 
required the E)iiarvcipatioti to restore the taste for the almost 
forgotten art of marriage. The demand for dwellings suitable 
for couples and families of moderate means, had led to the in- 
stitution of Flats or Suites, and even of Eadials, as a ring of 
houses was called, having a central kitchen and service in com- 
mon. These were a great step in the promotion of comfort and 
economy ; but they failed to minister to that fulness of social 
intercourse which all cultivated natures crave. For, however 
well adapted to each other a man and a woman may be, their in- 
tellectual capacities require to draw at least a part of their sus- 
tenance from without. Otherwise, domesticity itself becomes a 
bar to the maintenance of individuality. 

To this end they must have a varied society within their 
reach. It was reserved for the Triangle to show how this want 
was to be met. People who watched with curiosity the growth 
of the great three-cornered building which overlooks the 
Hampstead Park, little thought that they were witnessing the 
birth of a system that was to revolutionize human life. No 
greater proof of its perfect adaptation to all the wants of de- 
veloped humanity could be found, than in its rapid" extension 
to every class of the community. Even the artisan and the 
laborer now have their triangular clubs of residence — ^the club 
that civilizes ; in place of the " boershop " that brutalizes — as 
our ancestors knew to their cost, though they were so terribly 
perplexed to find a substitute for the latter, that some of them 
went to the length of denouncing the social instinct altogether, 
as we'll as the use of all stimulating beverages. 

'Concerning the Triangle, I will here onl;^ add further, that it 
is situated in the heart of the intellectual quarter of London ; 
so called because here dwell chiefly those who are devoted to 
literature, science, and art. To the east of this quarter lies tlvft 
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mercantile and industrial ; to the west, the fashionable ; and to 
the south, the governmental and legal quarter, the whole cover- 
ing an area which to our ancestors of the earlier part of the 
Victorian era would have appeared monstrous and impossible. 
Yet it is not so much in a lateral direction that "London has 
spread, as upwards, through the enormous elevation given to 
our modem buildings. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 



I SHALL now continue the narrative which Bertie has so well 
begun for me, and endeavor to weave into a harmonious whole 
the various items supplied me from the sources at my com- 
mand. Next to Bertie Greathead, it is mainly from the Avenil 
family that I have drawn my information. The whole of the 
Wilmers, to whom I belong, early left the scene, and only 
reappeared on it towards the end. 

It was by general acclamation of the whole party of the ice- 
berg, and of their relatives, that Bertie undertook the charge 
of the little Christmas Carol. As his calling caused him fre- 
quently to be absent, and as the child's property promised to be 
considerable, Bertie begged that the fathers of Avenil and of 
my father might be associated with him in the trust. This was 
done, and when my father and Avenil came of age they also 
were made trustees. 

The only difficulty was about the place of residence for the 
child and Alma Nutrix, for so the new nurse was called. Ber- 
tie insisted on their living with him, so attached had he be- 
come to the child. But his bachelor's quarters were altogether 
too straitened to admit such a party. His fellow guardians 
wished him to come into the Triangle. But he was not a 
member; and on making application, and being asked which 
division of the club he desired to join, he found himself 
ineligible for any. He could not have the child and its nurse 
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foster mother. The journey did it so much good that Bertie 
concluded that, having been born in the air, the air was its 
natural element. After this it was his constant companion, 
until old enough to go to school. It. was doubtless in a meas- 
ure owing to the action of the life aloft upon a peculiar tem- 
perament, that little Criss grew up to be the man he was. It 
served to develop a temperament which was itseK the result of 
an union between two races of opposite characteristics. A 
careful examination of the contents of the balloon, made after 
Bertie's arrival in England, revealed letters and other docu- 
ments which proved that the old man, though himseK of Jew- 
ish extraction, had married an European woman ; and that 
Criss's mother Zoe was their daughter, being named after her 
mother. She, again, had a husband or lover, who was a Greek, 
whose child Criss was. Her father hated this Greek, and 
believed him to be the emissary of enemies who were plotting 
against him. It was to escape from their malevolence that he 
had embarked in his balloon with his daughter and his wealth, 
intending to settle in some country where he wotdd be more 
secure than in Syria. He was completely in the dark as to 
how far matters had gone between his daughter and her lover. 
It had been with a breaking heart, and on the eve of her 
expected confinement, that she had received his command to 
enter the balloon and start instantly. She dared not dis- 
obey him. Her lover was not at hand. A hasty, blurred 
half-finished letter which was found in the balloon, evidently 
intended for him, revealed much of the above. It remained 
doubtful whether her fall was accidental or intentional. The 
fact of her child being there, newly-born, and helpless, made it 
impossible that she could have contemplated abandoning it, if 
in her senses. But agony and terror have sometimes been 
known to induce women to do even this, under a condition 
of society in which they and their affections were regarded as 
the property of their parents or other relatives, and it was 
accounted a crime of the deepest turpitude to assert a right of 
ownership in their own hearts and persons. 

Thank heaven we have got so far past that stage of woman's 
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with the jeweller's advice, to consult a first-class diamond 
merchant. There was one in London at that moment, a Jew, 
who was connected with the great houses in the principal 
capitals, and was acknowledged as standing at the head of his 
profession. This man, on heing introduced to a view of the 
gems in AveniPs rooms, was so astounded that he sank hack in 
his seat and looked wistfully at the trustees. Recovering him- 
self, he enquired if he might he made acquainted with the 
history of the jewels, and the mode in which they had come 
into the present holder's hands. 

Bertie contented himself with saying that they were heir- 
looms in the family of the ward of whom he and his two friends 
were trustees. Finding that nothing more was forthcoming, 
the merchant said : 

" Diamonds like these are always catalogued. No two famous 
stones have precisely the same weight or form, and few have 
precisely the same hue. Here is a printed list of all the prin- 
cipal diamonds in the world, including those which have dis- 
appeared ; for such things are never destroyed. They are 
always kept out of the way of fire, hut they disappear through 
heing stolen and hidden away, and the thieves dying and 
leaving no note. I propose, with your permission, to weigh 
some of these larger ones, and compare them with my list." 

He then produced a balance of a marvellously delicate con- 
struction, and having ascertained the exact weight and counted 
the sides of a wonderfully magnificent diamond, he referred to 
his hook. What he found there made him start again. He 
said nothing, however, hut proceeded with tremulous hand to 
make a like comparison with some of the others. After refer- 
ring to another part of his hook, he addressed the trustees and 
said : 

" Gentlemen, when you have heard what I am about to 
say, you will not wonder at my surprise, and, I trust, not he 
averse to giving me the information I have already requested 
of you. The last time that these gems were seen in public, it 
was in the capacity of crown jewels of the brilliant but short- 
lived empire of the North Pacific. You are doubtless all 
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His hope was to reach the Sandwich Islands, the chief depdt and 
head-quarters of his fleet. Once there, he could for a long time 
defy the concentrated forces of his foes, and enjoy the luxuries 
of the voluptuous court he was accustomed to hold there. His 
flight was at once known to his enemies, who were assembled 
on the coast of California, and an aerial squadron started in 
pursuit. The distance being but two thousand miles, there was 
no time to be lost if he was to be overtaken on the way. He 
was known to be heavily laden, and to have his chief valuables 
with him ; and he was accompanied by his minister of finance, 
a man of Oriental extraction, who had extraordinary influence 
over the emperor, and over whom hung some mystery. Many 
believed him to be a Jew. 

" His pursuers reckoned on their superior speed to reach the 
islands first unperceived, and capture him on his arrival before 
he could land. Eixing their rendezvous for the summit of 
Mouna Roa, they got there in time to conceal themselves in 
the hollows of an extinct crater, and take up their posts of ob- 
servation. Heavily laden though they knew the car of the 
fugitive to be, its machinery was so powerful that they had no 
reason to suppose he would depart from his usual custom of fly- 
ing high until directly over his intended destination, and then 
dropping straight down upon it. Their plan was to intercept 
him at the moment of his descent, and its success depended 
mainly upon his being unaided by his partizans in the islands. 
Had he telegraphed to them of his coming, a detachment of 
guards and officials would have risen to meet him, in too strong 
force to be withstood. The absence of any such demonstration 
led the party on the look-out to surmise that either through 
confidence, haste, or treachery, he had not announced his 
coming. 

" They had not long to wait. In a very few hours a spot 
appeared in the north-eastern horizon, which soon developed 
into the well-known outlines of the imperial car. Rising at 
once into the air, the enemy disposed themselves so as to be 
able to make sure of intercepting their prize. The comparative 
diminutiveness of their vessels would have rendered them 
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of the poets, and watching the throes of giant fiends in their 
agony. 

" How the Emperor came to meet his fate none could tell. 
Probably the mephitic vapors stifled his senses, and made him 
unable to direct his course. But he was seen to descend into 
the very midst of this furnace, and with him went the finest 
collection of diamonds in the world. There can be no doubt of 
. it. They had disappeared from the* Palace at San Francisco. 
They were not found in the captured balloon ; and they have 
not been heard of since. I ought to mention, if only for the 
credit of my own countryman, that an heroic attempt was made 
to save him. His Chancellor of the Exchequer seeing his dan- 
ger, made a dash at him on another parachute, and actually 
succeeded in overtaking and grappling with him for several 
moments. But he was forced at last to let him go, and with 
difficulty saved himseK. 

" And now, pardon me if once more I ask how these jewels 
which, a couple of generations ago, were thus lost in the crater 
of Kilauea, have returned into existence in the hands of their 
present owner. If I am exceeding discretion in making inqui- 
ry, I apologize and withdraw it.'' 

All looked to Bertie Greathead. He had resolved to keep 
the matter secret, at least for the present. He felt the tempta- 
tion strong upon Jiim to reply — 

" Lost in a crater of fire, they were found in a crater of 
ice ! " 

At he resisted it, and observed merely that it was probably 
a case of mistaken identity. 

The merchant shook his head, and looked disappointed. But 
he only said, — 

" In that case the previous history of the lost jewels can have 
no interest for you. Now what do you want done with these ? 
I may be able to find you a purchaser, but I can undertake no 
responsibility about title." 

"Of course not," said Mr. Avenil, somewhat sharply; "that 
is our business. All you have to do is to describe them as heir- 
looms in a family that wishes to realize their value. And it 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

' Under the loving guardianship of Bertie Greathead, little 
Criss Carol throve wondrously. Mr. Avenil and Mr. Wilmer 
knew well that they were doing the best for the child's 
highest welfare in committing it to such superintendence. 
They knew that the hardness and irresponsibility of character 
likely to be engendered by the possession of ample wealth 
would find its best corrective in the companionship of one so 
simple, tender, and true as Bertie the aeronaut. Whatever 
intellectual supervision was needed, Avenil w^ould himself 
supply, but he agreed fully with Mr. Wilmer in ranking char- 
acter as above attainments, especially for one exempted by 
fortune from the struggle for existence, and endowed with an 
almost unlimited power of influencing others. 

The struggle for existence ! I shall not, I trust, be neglect- 
ing my story for my reflections, if I make here some observa- 
tions respecting the origin and development of the period 
which produced the character I have undertaken to present. 
[ We are, each one of us, the product, not of the present only, 
but of the past. Nature, though it repudiates the vicarious 
principle, links all things together in an inevitable sequence. J 
It is to the ever-memorable nineteenth century — a period to 
which we trace the first dawning of our glorious Emancipa- 
tion — that we are. indebted for the clue whereby we have 
escaped entanglement in those labyrifiths of transcendental 
speculation, in which our forefathers lost themselves. 

How would they have rejoiced could they have seen in their 
day the revelation of the divine method of the universe which 
has been made to us ! — could they have known that in the 
original substance which filled infinity was such capacity for 
evolution as would account for all subsequent phenomena what- 
ever ; that the various steps of physical motion, heat, life, light, 
sensation, thought, conscience, follow each other necessarily, 
evolved, as the spark from the contact of steel with flint, from 
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personated, to preside over his youth, Christmas Carol had all 
the external advantages that the world even of these our days 
could bestow. 

I assign the function of representing Beauty in the above- 
mentioned category, to my grandfather and fathei^ each of 
whom in turn were the lad's trustees and guardians ; for the 
same exquisite spirit of poesy animated them both, and their 
influence had much to do with the nurture of the lad's nature 
on its softer side. Would that death had not so early removed 
my father. Yet even Criss's ample repayment to me would not 
have exceeded his indebtedness to him. I believe iny father's 
chief regret in dying arose from his desire to carry on to com- 
pletion the education of which he had helped to lay the foun- 
dation. 

Physically and mentally little Criss Carol exhibited the char- 
acteristics of his ancestry. The Greek came out in his keen 
appreciation of knowledge and beauty ; the Semitic showed it- 
self in his sensitiveness to the imaginative and emotional. 
Never was prophet-poet of the ancient Hebrews possessed by a 
more vivid sense of a divine personality. Soar far aloft with 
him as Bertie would on his voyages while yet a child, or after- 
wards when as a lad he had become an adept unsurpassed in 
the management of his beloved "Ariel," and mounted by him- 
seK to regions of air inaccessible to others, even the most dar- 
ing, his foster-father owned himself startled at the boy's abso* 
lute inability to comprehend the feeling of loneliness. Some- 
times he seemed as if he held commune with beings palpable 
only to himself. But Bertie, while he watched and wondered, 
respected the individuality of the child's manifest genius, and 
therefore abstained from any remark that might chill his spirit, 
and throw him back upon himself. 

When permitted to make ascents by himself it was Criss's 
delight to shoot rapidly up to a great height, and there remain 
almost stationary, like an eagle poised on outspread wings, 
without help from his propelling apparatus. Here he could re- • 
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Bertio was long profoundly affected by the loss of the wife 
he had so curiously acquired; and partly under the influence 
of this feeling, partly for the sake of^ a more bracing air for 
Ciiss, he removed his head-quarters from the Triangle to a 
cottage on the Surrey hills, situated near the new town which 
was then rapidly spinging up. It was here, where, except on 
one side, there was scarce a tree or impediment for miles, that 
Criss made his first essays, and acquired his chief skill in 
aerostation and aeronautics. Had Alma lived, and their home 
continued to be in the city, it would scarcely have been possi- 
ble for Criss to become what he was ; and had his lot fallen in 
a wooded country, it would have been equally impossible. We 
have here an illustration of the apparent fortuity of the events 
which dictate fate. An open down, and a convenient starting 
point in the shape of an old chalk quarry, from whose brink 
he could take his first flights, were the leading agents in the 
formation of his career. 

His skill once acquired in the country, its exercise was not 
interfered with by a return to town. Every house-top afforded 
him a resting-place, and it was one of his chief amusements to 
pass, sustained by his parachute alone, from one street to 
another, without ever descending lower than the roofs, but 
merely touching them lightly in order to spring from them 
onwards. 

We in our days are so accustomed to things as we have them, 
that we are apt to forget they were not always so. There was 
a time when the roofs of their houses were as strange and mys- 
terious to the inmates, as the interior of the earth on which 
they stood. But, the practice of aeronautics, and the substitu- 
tion of magnetism for coal in the production of heat, combined 
to bring about a great revolution in our architecture and habits, 
und affected even our system of jurisprudence. For it was 
found necessary, in the interests of that privacy which is essen- 
tial to the development of the character and affections, to 
secure our interiors from the observation of impertinent aerial- 
ists, by making certain changes in our window system, and 
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Criss's education was carried on with the utmost care, under 
the admirable National School system for which our country 
has now for a long time been noted. It was, indeed, a happy 
day for England, when her people determined to throw all 
public endowments of Church and School into one common 
fund, and apply it on a consistent and homogeneous system to 
the cultivation of the intellectual, moral, and spiritual faculties 
of the whole people, in a manner neither coldly secular nor 
harshly sectarian. % 

The steps whereby the country arrived at a solution of that 
once famous Religious Difficulty, by which our unhappy ances- 
tors suffered themselves to be rent and divided into hostile fac- 
tions, to the utter destruction of all patriotic impulses; and 
the part played by that Difficulty in ultimately promoting the 
establishment of an uniform Canon of Reference, for the solu- 
tion of all questions requiring to be solved, I may have occasion, 
later on, to give some account. Thev form part of the larger 
history of the great movement which we know as " The Eman- 
cipation," a movement which constituted the crown and com- 
pletion of the still more ancient "Reformation." A great 
result often springs from a mean-looking germ. It was the 
cost of the original " School-board " system, that led the over- 
burdened rate-payers to look about for means of relief. These 
were ultimately found in the enormous and ill-applied resources 
of the National Church Establishment. 

Under the perfect organization of the National School sys- 
tem, Christmas Carol was able to take his place in the classes 
of whatever school chanced to be near him. Thus Jie could 
equally pursue his studies when dwelling at " Ariel Cottage " 
with Bertie, or with his other friends in the Triangle. In his 
case, as is usual now-a-days for the youth of all classes, the 
school-life was combined with the home-life, both being uni- 
versally regarded as essential to right education. For we have 
got rid of the old system, under which children were in child- 
hood relegated to the care of illiterate and ill-bred domestics, 
and in youth banished for months together- to establishments 
where their parents could exercise no supervision over their 
progress or associations. 
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Whatever may have been the mental capacity of primitive 
man, il has been found that under its modern development the 
human mind is unable to conceive of universal law as proceed- 
ing from any source short of the Divine, that is, the supreme 
all-pervading creative energy of the Universe. And we find it 
to be equally impossible for us to regard as Divine a will or 
law that is variable and self-contradictory. So that, did we 
find a conflict occurring between Law and Will, we should 
necessarily and involuntarily determine that one or the other 
was not entitled to be regarded as Divine. 

This axiom or definition is not a "dogma," inasmuch as it 
does not claim to be true independently of reason and evidence. 
It is a necessary basis of consciousness. We cannot conceive 
of the opposite of it being true, any more than we can conceive 
of Space as limited, or Time as terminable. 

The close and affectionate relations maintained between his 
fellow-ijuardians, secured for Criss all the advantages of a home 
and society whenever Bertie's avocation took him to a distance. 
Whether in the private dwelling and working rooms of the 
Avenils and Wilmers, or in the common salon of the Triangle, 
Criss was always .wanmly received as a favorite member of the 
cotciie. Ofttimes when left by himself in the cottage on the 
downs, to follow his studies in Bertie's absence, he would tele- 
graph to his friends at the Triangle (for all the members have 
a private wire between the club and their country houses,) 
telling them that he was coming to« spend the evening with 
them, and asking them to have tea on the roof, when he would 
alight among them in his car. 

The extent of the boy's wealth was kept a secret among his 
trustees, but his character and history made him a constant 
subject of interest, and his friends delighted to draw him out 
on matters which excited his attention. As affording a glimpse 
of his lif«^ at this time, as also of those with whom he was con- 
nected, the following letter of the elder Mrs. Avenil to my 
grandmother will be read with interest — 
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centres in that. {^ I never see ugliness in those districts; for 
I see poor people helping each other in their struggles for. a 
living. I see poor^mothers tending their own children^, instead 
of leaving them to servants, as some of the very rich do : and 
poor husbands and wives nursing each other in sickness, in- 
stead of sending for a hospital nurse.'/^ 

" ' And pray, how do you see these things ? ' asked Charles. 
' I hope you don't go and look in the windows ? ' 

" ' I don't know how I see them/ the child answered, thought- 
fully. * I seem to myself sometimes, when I am passing over a 
dwelling, to be as well aware of all that is going* on inside as 
if I saw it with my bodily eyes. Perhaps it is by means of 
that same sympathy, the absence of which, you say, is the • 
cause of vice.' 

" Here I made a sign to Charles that he should not lead the 
child on to talk in this direction : for we have often observed 
in him symptoms of a belief that he possesses some occult 
faculty, which makes him different in kind from other folk. A 
notion of this kind is often but a germ of insanity, and requires 
careful management to eradicate it, the most essential point 
being to supply plenty of occupation in another direction, 
and allow it to die of inanition by never encouraging or even 
heeding it. The sympathetic faculty exists in him to an ex- 
tent altogether extraordinary, and unless its growth be judi- 
ciously repressed, and kept proportionate to other sides of his 
nature, we shall have reason to be anxious about the excesses 
to which it will carry him when he comes into the very consi- 
derable fortune which I understand will be his. Bertie Great- 
head insists on his being kept in ignorance of his prospects 
while his education is going on. No doubt it would injure 
the character of any ordinary youth to be brought up to regard 
himself as independent of parents or guardians, for such sense 
of dependence plays an important part in the development of 
our best feelings. But Crissy is not as other children. The 
affections are already too predominant in him. He is capable 
of sacrificing himself to any extent. Their development needs 
precisely such a check as would be given by the knowledge of 
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breeding in and in among themselves, acquired an hereditary 
aptitude for tlieir work, but they are careful to obtain the finest 
specimens of women to be the mothers of their children, so 
that incapacity, mental or physical, is scarcely known among 
them. There is thus no longer a perpetual drafting off from 
these classes of the best looking girls to recruit the ranks of 
wealthy vice and dissipation, and no leaving to the working 
man only the poorest types of womanhood from which to choose 
his wife. It is therefore outside of the ranks of the co-opera- 
tive, that the pinch of pauperism is found. To be qualified for 
membership, a man or woman must be up to a certain working 
power. Those' who are above this standard are at liberty to 
remain aloof and work independently, making if they can, 
larger wages than are to be got in the association, but at their 
own risk in case of illness or failure through other causes. 
Owing to the advantages in the shape of capital and machinery 
at the command of the associations, few do this except in those 
higher branches of art-labor, where individual genius find/i 
scope for its exercise. The great bulk of the outsiders are ex- 
cluded by reason of their inability to come up to the mark re- 
quired, as regards either the quality or the quantity of their 
work. 

I mention this as I do not wish to appear to claim for our 
civilization that it has already attained a condition so perfect 
as to be incompatible with the evil of pauperism. The princi- 
ple followed by our artisan classes is still the principle inaugu- 
rated and insisted on by the church in bygone ages. As the 
church utterly disregarded human individuality in respect of 
the nature and operations of the mind, so the co-operative labor 
associations disregard it in respect of man's powers of physical, 
work. The church doomed its heretics to dire condemnation 
here or hereafter. The co-operatives doom all artisans who are 
unable to comply with their arbitrary standard, to the dire 
pangs of poverty. The progress of enlightenment, by removing 
the shackles placed by the church upon thought, has emancipa- 
ted mind from its slavery. A further progress will similarly 
enlarge the conditions of co-operative labor until all classes of 
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drew altogether from their old associations, and buried them- 
selves and me in the dwindling but tenacious sect of religion- 
ists, who, as representing the church prior to the Emancipation, 
assume to themselves the title of The Remnant This, however, 
came after the' time with which we are now concerned. 

One day the conversation about Criss was commenced by 
Bertie referring to the boy's talk with his schoolfellows about 
the things he was in the habit of seeing and hearing when aloft 
in his car. Bertie confessed himself u^iable to determine 
whether his utterances respecting another world of intelligent 
beings proceeded from any fixed or definite conviction, but 
many of his schoolfellows thought that he believed in something 
akin to the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, and held 
the upper air to be inhabited by angels, who met and conversed 
with him. 

"Does he think that he finds albumen and life-plasm up 
there ? " asked the younger Avenil, with a laugh. 

" I understand that he calls them angels, but does not pro- 
fess to know what they are made of," said Bertie, drily. " He 
has sufficient scientific comprehension to avoid assuming a dis- 
tinction in kind between the entities of matter and spirit. It 
was to a conversation he had with some of his schoolfellows on 
this point that I was about to refer in disproof of Mr. Avenil's 
notion of his unpractical character." 

" Surely the other boys ridicule him when he speaks to them 
of such things ? " 

" Far from it," replied Bertie. " They have too much rever- 
ence for the earnestness and simplicity of his character to let 
any irony appear. The only time he ever manifested im- 
patience was at first, when they assumed as a matter of course, 
that he took for realities the products of his own imagination. 
On this occasion he told them that the beings of whom he 
spoke were as real to him as his own schoolfellows. They had 
been tending some pet animals, which Criss allowed some of his 
schooKellows to keep in the cottage garden. One of the boys 
had said that it would be a very dull and stupid world if all the 
living creatures had developed into human beings. And an- 
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*• ' Now what is it you want to know ? ' te asked^ when they 
had finished. 

" ' If there are any animals in heaven.' 

" ' Certainly there are/ he replied, with the utmost serious- 
ness. ' One of the principal delights of the angels is in ten- 
derly tending them. They regard them as incipient intel- 
ligences of higher natures, and only a few steps below their 
own children.' 

"^And are there any baby angels?' inquired a little girl. 
She was sister of the lad who had spoken first^ and listened 
with awe to his account of the Above. 

" * Certainly,' he said ; ^ why not ? Would not this be a very 
poor world were there nothing but grown men and women* in 
it, no tiresome children, no beautiful birds, no noble horses, no 
sleek cats, no dear, affectionate dogs ? Ah, they are* not worse 
off up there than we are down here, you may be sure.' 

" One of the older boys here asked him whether the beings 
he spoke of possess any specific gravity, or are altogether inde- 
pendent of gravitation. 

Balloon I Balloon I Balloon I 

What makes.the thunder peal? 

Where are the old gods gone ? 
We like to think 'tis they who drhik 

The clouds when rain is done. 
But don't you often quake with fright 
So far from earth to be at night? 

Balloon! Balloon! Balloon! 

We know what you have got to say, 

You've told us oft before : 
That if would we the old gods see. 

We must our best adore: 
And shines the sun, perpetual day, 
'Tis only we who turn away. 

Balloon! Balloon! Balloon 

Go up and hunt the sky; 
Then come and tell us soon 
What you have found on high. 
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only such as exists between a man who has an ear* for music 
and one who has none, or one who has a keen eye for colors and 
one who is color-blind. It is all a question of sensitiveness.' " 

Here old Mrs. Wilmer interrupted Bertie's narration to re- 
mark that in saying this the boy did not do himself justice. 
He should have adduced the case of his own Israelitish ancestors 
as a proof that some races are endowed with a vividness of 
spiritual perception which others are incapable of com pre- 
hending. 

" I myself heard him," said my father, joining in the conver- 
sation, ^^ soon after the trip he made with us to the sea-side^ 
describing to a group of little children some of the games and 
recreations with which, he said, the angels amuse their leisure 
hours. You would have thought he was actually gazing upon 
the scenery of the ideal world, as he described the particulars, 
so well did he make his audience realize it too. Had I been a 
painter I could have drawn a picture from his description, so 
vivid and graphic was it. There were rows above rows of 
angelic beings, attired in colors undreamt of by our rainbows, 
ranged along the sides of tall cliffs which, in the form of a vast 
amphitheatre, overhung an expanse of ether which lay at their 
feet, and stretched out and melted away in the distance like an 
illimitable sea. I thought at first he was going to describe 
something like the scene at Lord's at one of the cricket-contests 
between our ancient national schools of Harrow and Eton, 
where the rows upon rows of exquisitely-dressed women ranged 
round the ground, resemble a circular embankment of beautiful 
flowers. But he went on to describe this expanse as being of 
various hues, streaked in some parts with tints of tender blue, 
and ruffled as if with a light breeze, and in others white and 
glassy, or of a delicate green, and the whole scene wondrously 
beautiful even to the eyes of the angelic multitude. But it was 
not to gaze on a scene of still life that the celestial hosts were 
thus assembled. Some of the younger angels had been busying 
themselves in fabricating a number of vessels of various char- 
acters and forms, and they and their friends had met to witness 
a contest of speed between them. Some of those vessels con- 
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tion upon moral grounds ; and remarked that those who know 
what it is to drive an aeromotive at the rate of a hundred and 
fifty miles or more an hour, through mist and darkness and 
tempest, cleaving the ice-cloud, and dodging the lightning, 
would hardly recognize the criticism as founded in justice. He 
added, that he, too, should he glad to see the hoy in training 
for some definite career. 

" A rich man," remarked Mr. Avenil, " ought to find his oc- 
cupation in the employment of his wealth./- An income derived 
from investments, which require no care on the part of the 
owner, tends to make a man a mere desultory vagahond, unless 
he have some strong hias of his own to direct him./ I should 
like to see young Carol, as the proprietor of a laige landed 
estate, devoting his money to the improvement of agriculture, 
by the application of science in all its available branches." 

"You read Poet in his every word and expression/' said 
Wilmer, " and would turn the Poet into a Farmer ! " 

" He certainly is an enthusiast," said the younger Avenil, 
" but his enthusiasm takes anything but an analytic turn. His 
marvellous aptitude for languages, coupled with his locomotive 
propensities, convinces me that he will find his chief engross- 
ments among men rather than among things." 

There was good ground for Charles's remark. Criss had 
availed himself of the advantages afforded in the Kational 
Schools, to attain a facility of expression in many languages, 
which enabled him to converse freely with the nations of the 
various countries he had visited with Bertie ; particularly the 
Arabic, which, for his origin's sake, Bertie had urged upon him. 
Bertie said that the boy seemed to j^cquire them almost by 
sheer force of sympathy. It was a heart — ^not a head — ^faculty. 
The possession of it would be sure to encourage his love of 
travel. 

My father suggested that it was only part of the larger 
faculty of expression. The boy possessed language and insight. 
Travel would give him information and ideas. He ought then 
to turn his leisure to account as an author. 
The elder Avenil demurred to this. 
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individual with the general security for any people, is approve 1 
of by us. As the genius of races and peoples varies, so will 
these forms vary. The detail must be a matter of experience 
for all, not of dogma for any. 

We have, thus, learnt to recognize the sanctity of Individu- 
ality in Races, as well as in persons. And there was no incon- 
sistency in the statesmen of the great and highly-civilized 
republics of Europe, America, and Australia desiring to see a 
monarchy established in the East, having its throne in Jerusa- 
lem. The fact that such a result was desired by the leading 
Jews themselves, who were On the spot, was deemed a very 
strong argument in its favor ; for, trained as they had mostly 
been, in our free communities and institutions, they were 
naturally favorable to a continuance of the state of things under 
which they had flourished, and grown rich enough to re-acquire 
the land of their forefathers, and raise it to such an eminence 
among the nations of the earth as it had never before attained 
or imagined — an eminence based on material wealth. Without 
a king, however, they were unable to avail themselves of the 
readiness of the populations inhabiting the regions extending 
southwards from the Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf to the 
Red' Sea, to make one nation with them ; for those populations 
were essentially and intensely anti-democratic. With a king, 
this object so desirable to us aS well as to them, would at once 
liave been accomplished ; and we should have had a strong and 
friendly power to guard our main connections with our allies in 
India and Japan, and our dependencies in China, on the one 
side ; and on the other, to keep in order the restless and still 
semi-barbarous empire of Centr«nl Africa. 

So they were all struck by Mrs. Wilmer's remark. But it 
was not in the same way that they were struck by it. To Ber- 
tie it was simply preposterous. 

" My little Criss a king ! " he exclaimed. " I am sure that 
it is no kingdom of this world that he would care to have, any 
more than a farm. His heart is above the clouds." 

" He cannot spend his money there," said Mr. Avenil. 

" By the way, have you ever, Mr. Greathead, taken him to 
the Holy Land in any of your voyages ? " asked Mrs. Wilmer. 
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" At any rate/' said Bertie, " the Emperor's readiness to give 
a large sum of money for their recovery, without asking any 
questions, shows that he had strong misgivings respecting the 
validity of his own title to them." 

" I don't like one remark which you made, Mr. Greathfead," 
said my grandmother. " Instead of saying these people are 
superstitious in spite of their having Christianity and the 
Bible, say they are religious owing to their having them." 

" I was anticipating a somewhat different remark from you, 
my dear Mrs. Wilmer,^' said Mr. Avenil. " I thought you 
were about to claim the throne of Central Africa, at least, fop 
the lad. At any rate, I hope you all agree with me that this 
story must be kept from him. It would foster his propensity 
for dreaming, which to me is really alarming, and one that re- 
quires correction by vigorous treatfnent." 

" He must know all when he comes of age," said Mrs. Wil- 
mer, with energy. " His duty and mission in life may depend 
upon it." 

"Well, well," said Mr. Avenil, "whatever the future may 
contain for him, it is clearly our business to make a man of him 
first, and not a visionary." 
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CHAPTER X. 

It was no small gratification to Bertie to be able to relate to 
the Avenils anything concerning his beloved foster-child that 
might tend to disabuse them of the notion that he was a mere 
visionary. One possessing Criss's acute sympathy with human- 
ity could not, he thought, be liable to the charge, no matter 
how he might love to cultivate solitude and meditation in the 
intervals of his activity. During a holiday absence of the boys, 
one of the Avenil girls was telling her sisters, how that he had 
lamented to her the fulness of the world, and wished that he 
had lived before the modem system of emigration had done so 
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that if the crucible failed to carrry analysis back to the stage 
where all things meet, and to reveal to him the universal Sub- 
stance or essential spirit of things, he should exchange the 
crucible of the chemist for the crucible of his own mind, and 
continue the search there. 

"Considering it a perilous temperament that prompts the 
longing to merge one's individuality in the inscrutable uni- 
versal, — ^for what else is the Nirvana of the Buddhist? — ^I 
endeavored to check his indulgence of it by saying that as 
our faculties, being themselves phenomenal, cannot transcend 
phenomena, it is clearly our duty to rest content with 
phenomena, and not seek to trespass upon forbidden ground. 
He asked what the penalty is for making the attempt. I told 
him a wasted life, fatuity, and of times madness, as the history 
of the world amply showed. And I spoke seriously, as I wished 
to impress him with a sense of the danger he runs through in- 
dulging his theistic tendencies. But he laughed, and said with 
that winning way he has,— 

" ^ Dear Master Avenil, if I were made so, no doubt I should 
be able to remain content with mere phenomena, without seek- 
ing to know what it is that appears in and through them. 
But I feel that I am not made so. Suppose me, then, to be a 
bit of the universe, a conscious particle of the great whole, 
would you have me balk my longing to recognize, and be recog- 
nized of, the whole of which I am a part ? Nay, supposing the 
theory which you favor to be correct, and that it is oi^ly in our 
consciousness that the Universe attains self-consciousness, would 
you forbid Nature such crowning satisfaction as it may attain 
through my consciousness ? ' 

" What could I say ? Bertie, what would you have said ? " 

"If the longing be genuine, fulfil your nature, only do not 
cultivate fancy to the neglect of experience." 

" Well, that is very much what I contrived to say, and the 
boy cried, ^ Ah, that is just as my own dear wise Bertie would 
have spoken.' 

"He added, too, that oven if madness be the penalty for 
presuming to endeavor to penetrate the unfathomable, it was a 
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and the full sunshine of their happiness. Hand in hand they 
lived and loved and worked, trusting to their respect for the 
physical laws of life to find its due issue in the development of 
their moral natures. So they passed through life cheerful, reli- 
ant, and self-sustaining, emulating in their own method the con- 
summate ease and enchanting rhythm of the order of the uni- 
verse; keenly enjoying in their heyday the rewards reaped of 
knowledge and obedience, and, in their decline, still finding 
pleasure in tracing and recognizing the inevitable sequence of 
the steps which marked their decay. To the very last, their 
delight in studying the phenomena of the present, made them 
indifferent to those of the past or future. Neither regret nor 
hope found a place in their minds. Wherever is existence, 
they said, we shall find something worthy to be studied. What- 
ever lasts as long as we do is sufficient for us. Anticipation 
serves only to spoil the actual. Anxiety about the future im- 
plies dissatisfaction with the present. Such was their religion, 
a term surely not misapplied, though devoid of that yearning 
towards a personified ideal which constitutes spirituality. 

They left a large and distinguished family to inherit a tem- 
perament in which the intellectual faculties dominated to the 
exclusion of the spiritus^l./ For they held it as an axiom that 
the spiritual faculty which has not the intellectual and moral 
for its basis — that is, which ignores evidence and utility — is apt 
to be as pernicious as the imagination which ignores experience 
and fact. / Of this family Mistress Susanna Avenil (to give her 
the usual designation of women living in such wedlock as she 
insisted on) was the eldest ; Charles himself coming next ; and 
the younger ones, whom I have termed the Avenil girls, bring- 
ing up the rear. There was thus a very considerable interval 
between the eldest and the youngest of the brothers and sisters. 

Bright, intelligent, cheerful, and active, the sisters were a 
model of self-helpfulness and prudence. Though not devoid of 
sentiment in regard to the delicate matters of the affections*, 
they were too practical in their management to let their affec- 
tions minister to their discomfort. They had one and all 
asserted the privilege accorded to girls now-a-days, of quitting 
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for their own exclusion from it. It was the disastrous result of 
ecclesiastical restriction upon the relations of the sexes, far 
more than a process of rational investigation, that opened the 
female mind to the baselessness of ecclesiastical pretensions. 
The men fought their own way to freedom by dint of hard 
brain- work. It was for them a battle royal between truth 
and falsehood, or rather between the right to obey the dic- 
tates of their own minds and consciences, and the claims of 
antiquated tradition. But they did not take their women 
with them. Either through difference of nature or difference 
of training, these were not amenable to the considerations 
which had influenced the men. Woman cared nothing for 
the abstract truth or falsehood of her religion. Her heart 
was the sole instrument whereby she judged such matters. 
The ordinance of the church which rigidly forbade all inter- 
course with the other sex, save on condition of an indissoluble 
life-long contract, had come to have the effect of abolishing 
even those very contracts. While those who were already 
involved in them, finding themselves unable to part, were 
driven more and more to desert. Woman had so far subor- 
dinated her intellect and moral sense to the authority of her 
priests, so far forgotten her heart, as to accept at their hands 
a deity and a faith which were independent of any considera- 
tions recognizable by those faculties. Her new-bom infant 
might be consigned to everlasting torture for the omission by 
its parents of a prescribed ecclesiastical ceremony;, but the 
system that kept her from getting a husband in this world 
was intolerable. And by insisting on the absolute perma- 
nence of the tie, the church had virtually abolished marriage. 
That a great change was necessary and inevitable, was seen 
by both men and women long before the particular nature of 
the change could be forecast. The patience of the British 
people never received a more signal illustration. Desiring 
gradual amelioration, and not sharp revolution, generation 
after generation went on hoping against hope. But the evil 
continued to increase. The women flocked to their temples, 
and performed ardent devotions ; but they did not obtain bus- 
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tastes and circumstances were duly invented. Practically, tlie 
marriages were (and are) of three kinds : those which were dis- 
soluble only through the intervention of a court of law : those 
which required the mutual consent of the parties : and those 
which were voidable at the will of one of the parties. But 
in all of them room is generally found for legal assistance. 
They are called, respectively, marriages of the first, second, and 
third class. 

Thus, the sequel showed how huge is the mistake made by 
man when he seeks to regulate existing society by ideas belong- 
ing to a remote past. The feelings of the living will not be 
ignored. Admitted to their due share in the council, they are 
an indispensable ally. The Maids' Revolt, as the woman's 
movement, which had its origin on the other side of the 
Atlantic, was called, was an important contribution towards 
the achievement of "the glorious Emancipation," which in- 
volved the utter fall of the old church system. 

It was a comparatively small spark that fired so great a 
train. Had the ecclesiastical mind been of a more practical 
cast, it would have consented to concessions that might have 
saved the edifice for a long time to come. 

A movement was made (it was in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century) for relieving the church-going public from the 
recitation of a creed which contained clauses repugnant alike 
to their intellect, their moral sense, and their good taste. This 
creed, called, according to ecclesiastical wont, by the name of a 
person who was well known to have had no hand in its pro- 
duction, not only contained statements which were altogether 
incomprehensible or self-contradictory, but by virtue of what, 
in the vocabulary of the female theologians of the period, were 
designated its c?ra^atory clauses, it consigned to everlasting 
misery all who failed implicitly to accept those statements. 

The ecclesiastical mind, incapable of appreciating that finer 
sense of truthfulness, which led the laity to hesitate about de- 
claring their belief in statements avowedly beyond evidence 
and probability; or of charity, which made them demur to 
passing upon their neighbors such sentence, and for such cause, 
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tion of those elected were men, the number of women has, ever 
since, steadily declined, until it now amounts to scarcely five 
per cent, of the whole body. Considering moreover, the great-' 
ness and importance of its constituency, the House of Female 
Convocation has not attained the eminence and influence which 
might fairly have been expected for it. 

Two hypotheses have been framed to account for this com- 
parative failure. One, that women do not choose the best per- 
sons to represent them. The other, that the circumstance of 
being chosen by and having to represent women, has a delete- 
rious effect upon the persons chosen. 

Mistress Susanna Avenil, who was for a term Vice President 
of the chamber, is acknowledged to have been one of the most 
useful members it had ever possessed. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

And what had the Church to say for the new social devel- 
opment ? Its once famous Reformation had delivered it from 
the tyranny of Rome. But how came it to consent to the 
Emancipation, which delivered it from the tyranny of its own 
dogmas and traditions ? Deprived of its life-blood, how could 
the Church continue to exist ? 

For one reared as I was, in the ranks of the old orthodox 
Remnant, such questions as these involve far greater signifi- 
cance than is now-a-days generally recognized. I can see now 
that what I and my fellow-religionists took for the church's life- 
blood, was in reality its death-poison. I shall save space in my 
narrative, and at the same time fulfil one essential part of its 
design, if I anticipate by some years the introduction of myself 
into the story, and relate here the incident which led, ultimate- 
ly, to my return to The Triangle, and intimacy with Christmas 
Carol. 

From all things external to our own sect, we of the Remnant 
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were bound to follow them. And so it came, that while the 
vast mass of our countrymen were rejoicing in the freedom of 
the Emancipation, we stood aloof under the old banners and 
declined all advance towards compromise or reconciliation.- 
We declined even to read books and newspapers which ema- 
nated from the other side, but were content with those 
which we could ourselves produce. And, though existing like 
a congested mass in the midst of an otherwise healthy system, 
we were entirely without thanldulness for the tolerance which 
left us unmolested. 

Such tolerance, I remember, struck me in my early youth 
as inexplicable, except on the ground that our opponents were 
possessed by a secret conviction that they were in the wrong. 
Had our side been in a large majority, we certainly should not 
have suffered any who differed from us to exist. Why, then, 
did the other side, who must often be irritated by our con- 
temptuous assumption of superiority, and even of infallibility, 
not annihilate us ? We assuredly could not put forward our 
good citizenship as a plea for their forbearance ; for we made 
a point of subordinating our duties as citizens to our sectarian 
obligations, and this especially as regarded the education of 
our youth, and thus were a constant thorn in the sides of our 
countrymen. Could it be that they despised us for sentiment- 
ality and feebleness, or for the paucity of our numbers? I 
could not comprehend it ; for all the lessons I had ever been 
taught were those of the most rigid intolerance in respect of 
that which we considered wrong, namely, difference in opinion 
from ourselves. 

One evening I had gone to hear a performance of sacred 
music at the Alberthalla; — that noble monument to the 
virtues of a- famous prince of the Victorian era — which, with 
its galleries of the busts of British worthies, fulfils a double 
use as a national Valhalla, and a hall for musical and vocal 
exercitations. 

After getting to my seat, I found that I had mistaken the 
evening, and that the vast crowd which prevented my leaving 
on discovering my error, had met to witness an elocutionary 
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The partners made no secret of their method, and the result 
was so gratifying to the public that they soon found imitators. 
In this way the practice of oratory became, like the Stage, a 
regular and liberal profession, and one that persons of position 
and culture were not ashamed to follow. And we now possess 
a class of professional orators, always ready, for a fee, to stand 
up and deliver a speech on any question, or side of a, question, 
required, it being well understood that they are responsible 
neither for the words or the sentiments, but are mere machines 
of eloquence and grace. To them the vast audiences of modern 
times are indebted for many an intellectual treat, of which, but 
for such addition to the author's function, they would be alto- 
gether deprived. 

The convenience of the system at length procured its intro- 
duction into Parliament and the Church ; and so it has come 
to be no unusual thing for a minister of state to have his ora- 
torical secretary, whom he deputes to deliver his speeches in 
the Legislature ; or a teacher, his deputy in the pulpit, or on 
the platform. 

Sometimes a party of orators combine to give an exhibition 
of their skill, and few exhibitions prove more attractive than, 
such a performance, or more valuable as an educational agency. 
Our co-operative artisan classes have always taken especial 
delight in them. They say it is the best way of learning 
history. 

On the evening of my presence for the first time at one of 
these contests, the subject for the recitations was an ancient 
parliamentary debate, partly real and partly imaginary, in the 
upper chamber of the Legislature towards the triumphant close 
of the great emancipation controversy in the Victorian era. 

It was with no slight uneasiness that I found myself compelled 
to witness a performance which was strictly prohibited by the 
rules of the Remnant ; but as I was not a transgressor by 
intention, and could not get out except by being hoisted over 
the heads of a mass of people, — an operation from which my 
retiring disposition made me shrink, — I reluctantly acquiesced 
in my fate. 
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was very curious to see how completely the attention of the 
vast audience hecame engrossed hy the merits, not of the rival 
orators, but of the controversy itself. The assembly seemed to 
have receded from the present, and to be composed in reality of 
tories and radicals, churchmen, nonconformists, positivists, and 
all the other strangely nomenclatured sects of those ages. And 
they shouted their assent and their dissent as eagerly as 
ancient records tell us used to be done in the. Legislature 
itself ; though of course without the vocal excesses, savoring 
of the farm-yard, which disfigured those ruder times. 

I was already in a state of intense mental conflict when the 
new orator rose to produce what was expected to be the sensa- 
tion of the evening. Should this story ever come under the 
eyes of any who are still in the bondage that afflicted my 
youth, they will comprehend and share the anguish I felt on 
first hearing it seriously asserted and plausibly argued that our 
dearly cherished religion is a mode of life, and not a set of 
opinions ! and that whatever it be, whether practical or doc- 
trinal, if it be not capable of development and adaptation by 
modification, it cannot be divine or suited to humanity ; inas- 
much as the divine life of the universe, of which man is a por- 
tion, is ever advancing towards loftier capacities and more com- 
plex conditions. 

Well, at length it came to the turn of the man of the even- 
ing. Little availed the buzz of curiosity round me to remind 
me that the debate was but a recitation, and no real conflict of 
opinions. Like a half-drawn tooth, I was too far gone to be 
recalled. The process could not be stayed there. Of the new 
orator himself I can say little. My inability to describe 
him, or his style, is perhaps the best testimony to his power. 
Under the first strong impressions analysis fails. The maidens 
of old, when visited by a god in their sleep, did not forget their 
rapture to note the details of the interview. At least, the rap- 
ture must have been very much qualified to admit of their 
taking such notes. 

In a few short sentences he dismissed much of what had 
been said as worthier of a council of ecclesiastics, than of a na- 
tjona,} senate. 
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grown all need of such an institution. The fact that we* have 
called into existence, or are actively maintaining, numerous 
private institutions of a similar character, proves that day to 
be still far distant. It is not that its shortcomings are due to 
its connection with the State. As well might the shortcomings 
of the Police, the Railways, or the Post Office, be ascribed to 
their connection with the State. No, the shortcomings of which 
we complain in the Established Church are due solely and ex- 
clusively to the self-imposed limitations of that body to which 
the State has committed the management and control of the 
department. Namely, those limitations upon opinion and 
expression which have led to the exclusion of more than one- 
half of the people, and at least nine-tenths of the intelli- 
gence, of the country, from participating in its conduct and 
advantages. 

" We hear," he continued, after a brief pause, " those who 
affect to be friends of liberty, demanding what they are pleased 
to call the liberation of religion from State control. Liberty ! 
What a spell must lie in that word, when even its enemies 
venture to conjure with it ! Fancy the man bound hand and 
foot, a willing slave, to religious dogma, pretending to wish to 
^ liberate religion ! ' You all know what it is we mean by Papist. 
But away with these old terms. They mean nothing now. 
There are Protestant papists as well as Catholic papists. The 
contest is now not between Romanism and Protestantism. It 
is between Dogmatism and Science ; between 'Credulity and 
Knowledge ; between Assumption and Proof ; between Dream- 
ing and Waking; between Slavery and Freedom. For an 
organization which rests upon a dogmatic basis, to demand 
exemption from State-control, is for a tyrant to demand liberty 
that he may be free to impose a heavier bondage. 

"No, no, there is but one way of liberating religion, of 
nationalizing the Church-establishment. Let the State, for 
that alone is competent for the task, abolish all limitation of 
Article, Test, and Creed, which serve but to close the human 
soul to the divine voice speaking through man's developed 
mind and conscience. Let it abolish these barriers, which were 
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riers, and strengthen its chains ; let ns stereotype our minds 
and consciences into dull inanimate imiformity, and sink re- 
signedly to the monotonous level and torpid existence of marsh 
monsters ; but no longer let us flatter ourselves that we are 
made in the image of Him who loves to 'fulfil himself in many 
ways.' Lacking such faith in the All-Living and All-Being, it 
is the Church, not the world, that is Atheist," 

After the conclusion of the recitations, I sat absorbed in my 
reflections, heedless of the buzz and tramp of the departing 
crowd ; heedless even of the darkness in which the hall was fast 
being wrapped, through the withdrawal of the lights. So real 
for me had been the whole scene and controversy, that it seemed 
as if the ages had rolled back, and I was an interested partaker 
in the conflicts of the past. But, far back, in one respect, as 
the ages seemed to have rolled, in another respect they had 
made a wondrous advance. The change in me was as great 
and profound as that which passes over a woman between the 
day before and the day after her marriage. I felt that I could 
never become again as I had been. The leprous scales of big- 
otry and sectarianism had dropped from me, and I was now a 
citizen and a free man. And more than this. I felt that it 
might yet be possible for the god of this ^orld to be other than 
the devil. I looked round for some one to greet as brother, I 
who had ever been walled-up in the pharisaism of orthodoxy ! 

At this moment a light step, coming from the room whither 
the orators had retired after the -contest, approached, and 
stopped by me. Looking wistfully up, I beheld a face bent 
upon mine, a face such as I had never before seen except in 
ancient paintings. It was the face of a man about double my 
own age — ^I was about sixteen — and beautiful exceedingly, it 
seemed to me upon reflection, for at the moment I was conscious 
of nothing beyond the glance of the most mysterious, and pene- 
trating, yet kindest eyes, which, as it were, took in my whole 
being, and made all self-revelation superfluous. Then a voice, 
low, measured, distinct, and unutterably sympathetic, said to 
me: 
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in the history of the world, was there a really free church, and 
it was to the scientific spirit that the achievement was due — the 
spirit that said that if a thing were true and necessary to be 
received, men could always hold it in virtue of its demonstra- 
bility and usefulness, so that dogma was a mischievous super- 
fluity. Under the accession of a new bond of citizenship, the 
vast majority of the dissenting sects brought their wealth of 
organization and appliances, their learning and their zeal, and 
added them to the common national stock. The "religious 
difficulty," as I have already explained, vanished, and thence- 
forward Church and School worked together in the common 
cause of universal education, and upon a common basis ; for 
there was no longer a conflict between faith and knowledge, 
religion and science, theology and morals— except, of course, in 
the little clique to which I belonged, arrogantly self-styled 
The Remnant, In the newly-constituted' National Church, the 
State insisted that in order to be teachers, men must be edu- 
cated up to a certain standard. Upon that basis they were free 
to rear their own fabric of thought. 

Thus the Emancipation consisted in the substitution of ex- 
perimental and intuitional morality for the old traditional sys- 
tem. This involved the release of women from their previous 
condition of social dependence. The adoption by them of 
several new modes of living was the instantaneous result of 
their enfranchisement. And from the first the experiment was 
found to work better than even its advocates had anticipated, 
multitudes of persons who had hitherto lived together un- 
married, eagerly entering into contracts recognizable by the 
State, and thereby legitimatizing their children. Indeed, the 
proportion that abused their newly-won liberty was almost 
inappreciable, and these few would doubtless have proved fail- 
ures under any system. Moreover, being made far easier of 
attainment through the relaxation of its conditions, marriage 
ceased to be an object of morbid desire. Women had some- 
thing else to occupy their thoughts, and were more frequently 
content to follow other careers. Girls were brought up to look 
upon it as a thing that might some day overtake them as an 
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At length, some time after the Emancipation, some ingenious 
and benevolent person, seeing how many destitute children the 
country still contained in its streets and other asylums, pro- 
posed to place a heavy tax on all animals which were kept for 
luxury and not for use, but te convert it into a premium where 
the pet in question was an adopted destitute child. 

The suggestion was favorably received by the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, a supposed descendant of the once famous 
occupant of that office who excited boundless ridicule and 
wrath by a proposal to tax certain indispensable machines for 
procuring light and fire, called Matches. Many a sly innu- 
endo was launched to the effect that the new tax now pro- 
posed might operate as a set-off to the previous one, by its 
tendency to multiply matches, a poor joke indeed, yet not at 
the time deemed too poor to find frequent utterance. The 
suggestion, however, was adopted, and many a pet beast was 
discarded in favor of an adopted youth or damsel. Young 
women who lived and worked alone, were found especially 
willing to take upon themselves the charge of some destitute 
child. And such was the independence of spirit which they 
acquired under the Emancipation, that they boldly faced the 
charges brought against them by some of their more conser- 
vative fellow-citizens with the answer, — 

" Well, and why not ? If we choose to exercise our mater- 
nal sympathies without parting with our liberty, why should 
we not do so?" 

Tradition being discarded, there were no grounds on which 
to found a remonstrance. Parents could not complain, for their 
daughters, no longer dependent upon them, had ceased to 
encumber the paternal roof. They were free also from the 
obligation of making marriage settlements, and providing 
costly trousseaux. It is even said that the young women 
themselves, finding themselves prized for their more solid 
qualities, came to place less value upon their dress— dress, 
that supreme temptation of the sex, before which even our 
mother Eve is represented as having succumbed : for with 
her perfections she must have^ foreseen thus much of the 
consequences of her disastrous action. 
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Her brother used to twit her by declaring that if she had her 
way, all the links would soon ber missing which connected man 
with his rudimentary basis. Already had the ape, the savage, 
and the negro nearly disappeared, each in turn thrust out of 
existence by the race just above it, and she would still further 
widen the gap by eliminating the inferior specimens of the 
higher types. 

It was without a particle of vanity that she regarded her 
own noble development of constitution and form. She had 
inherited them, and it was no merit of hers to have them. But 
the inheritance brought a duty with it. Having inherited, she 
must transmit them. It was only by repaying to posterity the 
debt owed to her ancestry, that she would deserve well of her 
kind. 

The old-fashioned domestic life had no charm for her. She 
deemed it fatal to independence and individuality; and scorned, 
as an oriental extravagance, the notion that it is a woman's 
chief end to minister to the comfort of a man. She scorned 
also the man who wanted such comfort. People had said that 
although so fine a creature, she was of a hard nature. But a 
time came when she appeared to them to soften. She had 
experienced a grief, a mortification, and for some time held her 
head less high than had been her wont. Had she been crossed 
in love ? "No ; the man with whom she had entered into 
matrimonial partnership had exhibited no symptom of indiffer- 
ence to her. He was a noble fellow, but she had failed to be- 
come a mother, and the failure was to her a bitter sorrow. She 
feared that, after all, she was not to be a complete woman, and 
at this thought her stately head drooped. The terms of her 
contract made a severance easy, even had the legislature not 
regarded childlessness as a valid plea. Their compact had 
been one into which but little of sentiment, as commonly 
understood, entered. Mingling with his feeling of profound 
respect for her nobility of character, was a regret 6n the score 
of the too business-like nature of her disposition. Her temper- 
•ature could not rise to the level of such love as was likely to 
prove creative. 
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Susanna was long inconsolable ; but as her children grew up 
and flourished under her sole direction, she gradually became 
reconciled to her bereavement, and forgot how nearly her heart 
had betrayed her into turning renegade to her most cherished 
principles. It was thus that her own experience served to 
confirm her belief in the soundness of her views respecting 
the relations of the sexes; at least, for persons of her own 
temperament. 
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CHAJ?TEE XIV. 

As Christmas Carol approached manhood, he manifested 
certain tendencies which ofttime^ indicated to his friends a 
sympathy with the Remnant and its doctrines. Cultivating an 
ideal in accordance with his own strongly religious tempera- 
ment, and regarding love as a deep devotion and life-worship, 
involving the gathering up of all the relations and clues of 
being, and casting them at the feet of the beloved object, — ^he 
hardly could bring himseK to recognize as capable of love at all 
those to whom it was a diversion and an amusement, a pleasant 
pastime for occasional indulgence, and capable of transference 
from one object to another. Even the frequent companionship 
of the Avenils, who found other engrossments more absorbing 
than those of the affections, and consequently respected the 
light and changeable of heart, rather than chose for whom love 
was the supreme passion, failed to operate as a corrective to 
Criss's tendency to intolerance on this subject. 

He did not, however, imitate the Remnant, and condemn 
people for having dispositions and principles different to his 
own. But he could not help wishing that nature had in this 
respect made everybody more like himself. 

The Avenils held, and not without reason, that Criss's ad- 
diction to a contemplative life served to foster an ideal which 
bore little relation to the real. It was his wont, whenever the 
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ing between him an^t-t^^se mystics .of antiquity who founded 
the various religiops*vf the world. Occasionally, in his absence, 
they would discfta^.tne question how far his peculiarity was due 
to an extraotdiftary vividness in the faculty of personification, 
whereby l?i^e ideas perceived by his mind were at once trans- 
mutoA^^t<T bodily form by his eyes ; and how far they had a 
basis Mi *f act. 

V.,Criss's own theory involved an identification of material and 
, .•*•• tgpiritual substances. 

". • ' " Thought," he argued, " does not think. It is the product 
'*- of something that does think;— that is, of a really existing 
entity. This entity may be the basis of all things; and it is a 
mere assumption to regard it as incapable of manifesting indi- 
viduality and intelligence under forms other than our own, and 
without transmutation into the grosser plasms." 

The general conclusion of the Avenils was that he was 
subject to a tendency to dream without entering the condition 
of sleep. The strong asseverations of impossible events. with 
which history abounds, they held to be due, by no means neces- 
sarily to conscious falsehood, but rather to that unconscious 
and abnormal activity of the imagination which has its results 
in the waking-dream. Such dream may endure but for an 
instant, and come in the midst of a crowd of distractions, and 
be manifestly based on facts of which we were previously 
aware ; but it is not the less a dream. The confusion of the 
objective with the subjective, caused by this characteristic, 
was, they believed, so liable to be mischievous in its effects, 
that they ardently hoped that Criss would, as he became older^ 
grow out of it. 

It was in reply to their eager questioning respecting the sex 
of his aerial friends, that he said — speaking in his most serious 
tone, — 

" The love of God in the heart of the creature must expend 
itself on the creature, otherwise it would madden or destroy. 
Were there no sex, there would be nought but self-love. 
Therefore is Duality the universal law of life. There are, how- 
ever, mysteries which the Angels themselves cannot fathom. 
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attainment, and what is beyond it; and of their good sense, 
which leads them to be satisfied with the former. The leading 
rule of their lives is found in their own Inmost. The worship 
of the Inmost is the ritual of heaven. It alone is sacred to 
each, for to each it is the whisper of the All-being. God is to 
them neither Sphinx nor Fiend, but truly a Father of Lights. 
There, no church would be catholic, no conventionalism moral, 
which sought to override this Divine voice in any individual 
soul." 

" Why, that is the essence of the Emancipation," said an- 
other of the party.; "to follow our individual temperamentSi 
instead of laying down an identical rule for all." 

" But it does not follow that one temperament is not capable 
of a far higher degree of happiness than another," said Criss. 

" That may be," was the reply ; " yet I suspect that fre- 
quency of repetition is, for many of us poor mortals, a very fair 
substitute for intensity of emotion." 

"I ought to have said," answered Criss, "that the angels 
exempt love from the category of variables. That is always a 
serious matter with them." 

" I don't care to be an angel, then," exclaimed the charming 
and vivacious Bessie. " And I pity them, for they evidently 
don't know the pleasure of flirting." 

While his friends of the Emancipation credited him with 
approximating to The Remnant, those of the latter with whom 
he held occasional intercourse, thought him terribly far gone 
in the other direction. 

They held the strong old-fashioned doctrines respecting the 
heinous nature of "sin;" and Criss maintained that they had 
no right to judge of such matters except by analogy. "Ko 
liuman parent," he argued, " ever considers his child to have 
erred past forgiveness. You have no right to think that the 
Universal Parent is harder. As for our own repentance for 
our faults, if He can allow them to find a place in his domain, 
it is possible that we may find things better worthy to absorb 
our attention." 
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with them. For me the first essential is genuineness. If ever 
I marry, than which nothing at present seems less likely/ it is 
not among the fettered and conventional that I shall seek a 
wife. Her nature must he nature, not art ; real, not manufac- 
tured. /I do not quarrel with your method, so far as it goes ; 
only, it seems to me to stop short hy so much. In that your 
science has for its end and aim the development and satisfac- 
tion of the affections, it possesses my entire sympathy. They 
of the Bemnant would crush those affections as heing merely 
natural. You work with nature ; they work against it. But 
I always feel that there are departments in nature of which you 
take no account. Delicate and sensitive as are the instruments 
with which you gauge the finer material elements and their 
phenomena, they are still utterly inadequate to appreciate the 
existence and phenomena of the mind. There is thus a whole 
universe of facts lying entirely outside of your range, and to 
me the most interesting of all facts.^' 

"Granted what you say," returned Avenil, "there will ever 
he this difficulty to he overcome : — the same mind cannot at 
once he in motion and at rest. Study implies activity, and in 
order to he studied the ohject- must he at rest. A man there- 
fore cannot investigate his own mind ; and it is impossible to 
see into that of another." 

"For me," replied Criss, "There seems to be an intermediate 
condition, of which you take no account; and it is that which 
I love to cultivate. I find I can do so with more success in the 
finer airs aloft, than down in these denser strata. It is a con- 
dition in which the mind becomes clear and luminous as crys- 
tal : absolutely at rest, so far as effort is concerned, but still 
self-conscious. It is a condition, not of thought, but of reverie; 
the condition in which alone shice the world began, man has 
found it possible to hold converse with God. Your ^scientific 
activities can embrace but the limited ; and these, parts only of 
the organism of the Universe. Spiritual reverie reveals the 
highest results of the whole. The value of such reverie, I 
.grant willingly, is in proportion to the amount of moral and 
scientific training the mind has received. Knowledge and feel- 
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appellation. The number of these lords was, after some fluctu- 
ation, fixed at five hundred. The Prime Minister of the day 
had also the power of nominating a certain small per-centage 
of the peers. 

The lower chamber — (I mention this that all my readers at 
least may know the political constitution of this country) — con- 
sists of representatives and delegates from various localities. 
It rests between a constituency and its member, and depends 
mainly on the calibre of the latter, whether he should be a 
representative exercising his own judgment, or a delegate 
recording the opinions of a majority of his constituency. 

The position of the country in respect of the crown, has for 
some time been very peculiar. Of all the nations of Europe, 
those only which retained their monarchical institutions were 
Russia and Great Britain. The rest, after changes and revolu- 
tions innumerable, have settled down, apparently for ever, with 
Constitutions modelled after the American type. Even we did 
not retain our old forms without a hard struggle. That we did 
retain them was owing partly to the failure of objectors to find 
a substitute free from objection ; partly to the admirable manner 
in which the sovereigns of the Victorian dynasty fufilled their 
royal functions ; and partly also to the complete emancipation 
of the country from dogmas political as well as religious. 
Experience having shown the monarchy to work well with us, 
it was not to be abolished at the dictation of republican dog- 
matists. 

It was on the death of the famous queen, whose prolonged 
grief for the loss of her almost ideal husband has made her the 
heroine of many a tale and poem as a model of widowed con- 
stancy, that the splendor and cost of royalty in this country 
was reduced within reasonable limits. Her successor, a sensible, 
frank, and genial man, readily fell in with the new tariff, and he 
and his descendants enacted the part, rather of, hereditary pre- 
sident than of sovereign, until, a few generations ago, when the 
family unfortunately became extinct. Unfortunately, I say, 
not because we have consciously suffered any appreciable 
damage as a people in consequence, but because it is impossi- 
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be found to make political capital out of the supposed grievance. 
So, on a happy thought, it was determined to place the throne 
in one of the Chambers immediately behind the place occupied 
by the Minister-president, with the crown lying on the seat, 
and the national flag suspended above it. This combination of 
the symbols of the monachy and the nation, had the happiest 
effect in reconciling both royalists and republicans ; and the 
new system of government has been found to work so well 
that we have allowed it to continue in operation ever since. 
Being avowedly only provisional, it involves no principle, and 
therefore no one considers it a point of honor to try to upset 
it on principle. 
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Ah, no; only he who sang, as no other of earth's poets 
before him, or since, have sung, could paint the rapture of the 
flight as, young Carol soared aloft upon the billows of the air, 
winging the blue deep ten thousand fathoms up, and higher 
yet, his whole being a song and a delight. Leaving, perchance, 
the earth wrapped in the pale, purple evening ; regaining, us 
he sped, the golden light of the sunken sun ; bathing awhile in 
the silver shower of the moonbeams, and visited all night by 
troops of stars, as they emerged from their hiding-places after 
the departure of their fair queen. 

Then the dreams that would come, as he lay floating aloft, 
poised like an eagle asleep upon its outspread pinions. Dreams ! 
Were they dreams ? And was it sleeping or waking that they 
came to him ? I reckon Criss knew not : knew not whether in 
the body or out of the body : whether in trance or in reality, 
when thus mounting as into the seventh heaven, he regained 
the society of angels, and was admitted into the recesses of the 
invisible world. 

No wonder that even when, as one has sung of the bird of 
passage, all day long his wings had fanned at that far height, 
the cool, thin atmosphere, and the dark night drew near, he 
stooped not, weary, to the land ; for then it was that to him, 
the rapt and kingly youth, who loved to hold such commune, 
his highborn kinsfolk came, — came as fair embodied visions 
and ideas, descending from the yet far rarer atmosphere of the 
regions where they dwelt, drawn by the force of the sympa- 
thies which they ever have with the worshipper of the Ideal. 
Little do people know what they lose when they clog their 
minds with preconceptions of the unverifiable, and in the posi- 
tiveness of profound ignorance, close them against the teaching 
of the spirits. 

So apt in discerning the spirits did Criss become, that he 
could recognize distinctions of gifts and characters, as well as of 
outward form. He made special friendships, too. There was 
one angel, tall of stature, and thoughtful and steadfast of mien, 
who conceived a great affection for him, and gave him many 
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ideal of which the past shows them no counterpart, their faculty 
of memory altogether supersedes their faculty of aspiration. 
With you, down yonder, this class would claim for itself the 
title of orthodox, on the strength of its conformity to a standard 
derived from an actual past, however defective it he in regard 
to present needs. But here we recognize as alone entitled to 
rank as orthodox, those who keep their feelings and perceptions 
open to the reception of any fresh influences that may stream 
in from any part of the universe. Some of our oldest angels 
have told me that we used once to regard tradition as the test 
of truth, and that there are places in heaven where the practice 
still widely prevails] hut they are far distant, in regions lying 
ahove the darker parts of the earth. With us who inhahit one 
of the most highly developed of the angelic spheres, to think 
freely, that is, what you used to call heresy, is alone counted as 
orthodox ; not to think at all, or to think subserviently to aught 
but the actual, is heresy. 

" The traditionalists, however, are valued among us for what 
they are, not for what they are not. Most of our historians, 
who serve to keep alive the memory of antiquity, and so enable 
us to mark the steps of our progress, come from among them. 
We find that the greater the period of time over whichrour 
generalizations extend, and the greater the number of facts they 
comprise, the more likely we are to attain a true judgment re- 
specting our relations with the infinite. We do not find, 
however, that the recorders of facts are generally the most com- 
petent to generalize from them. 

"I see you are cogitating over my phrase 'oldest angels.' 
You think that if there be ages in heaven, there must be birth, 
and perhaps death. There are both of these. We call the 
latter disappearance. All I can tell you about it is this : we 
have our time. All finite beings have their time. It is the 
law of the Supreme. He said in his counsels, 'I give them up 
all, reserving to myself one prerogative — Death. They are 
free to develop their natures to the full extent of their condi- 
tions : but all must submit to a period. There they must trust 
me,' " 
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that which ought to be an aspiration and a hope, that man lias 
sacrificed the happiness provided for him in the present life, to 
his fears respecting the future? 

*^ Well, with us in heaven, as well as with you on earth, the 
certainty that a future awaits us, would operate upon the pres- 
ent more perniciously than an equally strong conviction the 
other way. The conviction that we exist only in the present 
would, sooner or later, lead to our making the very best of that 
present. We should thus, at least, give the Supreme credit for 
meaning well by us so long as we existed. But we should not 
have hope, as under the present arrangement — ^the ^nay-be. 

"Besides, were our actions weighted with motives derived 
from the certainty of an hereafter, real morality would be all 
but impossible. We must love and follow good for its own 
sake, otherwise we are not fitted to endure. Change of place 
works no radical change of mind. If we have no love of good 
here, there is no reason to suppose we should have it there. 
And if we have it not, how can we desire to perpetuate exist- 
ences which are devoid of such love ? 

" Our abode ? That is principally on the confines of the 
atmosphere which encircles the earth. It sustains us as the 
solider surface of the earth sustains you, and as the sea sus- 
tains your ships. Resting on that, we can raise our heads 
aloft, and inhale the pure ether of space. Our capacity for 
physical enjoyment is intense. On the ever shifting billows of 
the outer atmosphere, we shoot upwards or plunge downwards. 
In it or on it we swim, and glide, and fly, and dive. It is by a 
process of diving that I am able to penetrate hither to you. 
Would that I could take you into the far recesses of our world. 
But your time will come. Thank God, your time will come. 
At least, it is permitted to hope so. 

" Oh no, we never have accidents to hurt us, at least, 
seriously. We are so carefully trained from infancy to obey 
the laws of our being, that even when we go on excursions into 
wild and distant regions, we know, as by a second nature, what 
to do or to avoid. 

"We have no other law than that with which we are born, 
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have restored the affections to their due pre-eminence as the 
sole hasis of morals. 

" Some day you will learn to love. With most men love is 
the product of sex. I believe you more nearly resemble us, 
with whom sex is the product of love. It may be a hard say- 
ing for you to comprehend, but we know not, until love has 
developed it within us, to what sex we shall belong when we 
love. Unconsciously to ourselves, our inner nature determines 
this according to some law which eludes our power of analysis. 
For no finite being can comprehend its own nature." 

Criss noted here that there was something in the tone and 
aspect of the angel which called forth his own most ardent 
sympathy, as well as curiosity respecting his visitant's own 
precise character and condition. It had never before occjirred 
to him to question the sex of his friend. JTow, it struck him, 
there was something that strove for expression ; and Criss felt 
his heart going out towards him in "the fulness of intense sym- 
pathy. But he did not speak what he felt. The angel was 
accustomed to read his thoughts, so that utterance was super- 
fluous. 

During most ctf their previous interviews, his friend had been 
accompanied by another, a slim stripling of middle height — a 
boy-angel, as it seemed to Criss — ^whose slight and active form 
was matched with a playfulness of disposition which was wont 
to exhibit itself in smart jepartees and practical jokes upon 
Criss and. his Ariel ; and yet whose eyes and voice indicated a 
capacity for a feeling deeper than seemed compatible with his 
boyishness in other respects. 

It delighted Criss to witness the strong mutual affection sub- 
sisting between the two friends, and to watch the gradual and 
evident development of the younger from mischievous sprite to 
laughing fairy ; and he wondered whether he ever would attain 
a character grave and sweet and earnest as that of his tall 
companion. Now and again would the look of tender devotion 
which shone through the lad's steel-blue eyes, and diffused 
itself over his merry countenance, suddenly give place to an 
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and with a bound there entered into them another angel of 
smaller dimensions, fuller and more delicate outlines, with long 
flowing hair that seemed to him like the mingling of sunbeam 
and gold-dust. The face was hidden in the breast of the other, 
as each clasped each, and only a tiny luminous foot appeared 
beneath the alabastrous skirt; but that foot convinced Criss 
that his friend need no longer doubt which province of being 
he was to occupy in the new dispensation upon which he had 
entered. 

And as Criss gazed at them still clasping each other in bliss- 
ful trance, the air aroimd became instinct with life, and strains 
of music reached his ears, and those of the new-comer also ; for 
She raised her head from the breast wh^re it had been hidden ; 
a face, one glimpse of which told even Criss's duller — ^because 
still human — ^faculties that every thrill and pulse of her being 
appertained to the feminine. She raised her face and uttered 
a little cry, — ^half of timidity, half of amusement : 

" We are caught ! we are caught ! Oh, where shall we hide 
from them ? " 

For even among angels the first impulse of love for the one, 
is to conceal itself from the many. 

But the joy of the angels over a new-found affinity extends 
far and wide, and is too vivid to be repressed ; and so they had 
sought out these, diving after them to the lower airs where 
they held converse with Criss. 

And then, surrounded by congratulating friends, and strains 
of wedding-music, the celestial marriage party, — the bride still 
clasped in her bridegroom's arms, — soared aloft to their own 
abiding-place, and disappeared from Criss's sight. 

But the unutterable fairness of the face of which he had 
caught a glimpse, remained indelibly impressed upon his 
memory. It was the face of the boy-angel, as Cifiss had once 
deemed him ; now by the force of love developed into the wo- 
man, and lit up with all the devotion and beauty which consti- 
tutes the special appanage of her sex, no matter in what sphere 
of existence. 
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The sea now has few terrors for voyagers. The danger of 
fire, indeed, cannot be altogether abolished, though it is reduced 
to a minimum. Neither are collisions, either with each other 
or with icebergs, altogether unknown ; and when these do hap- 
pen, the tremendous pace at which our vessels move is apt to 
produce catastrophies which are terrible indeed. 

In the event to which the course of my narrative now brings 
me, both these dangers befel a vessel bound, from the west coast 
of Africa to Patagonia, having on board a large party of emi- 
grants. The clash occurred in the mid South Atlantic, and 
while the two floating cities were inextricably crushed and en- 
tangled together, and their machinery in a state of utter disor- 
ganization, a fire broke out, and threatened everything with 
utter destruction. 

The first act of the authorities on board in such an emer- 
gency is always to dispatch a boat to pick up a wire of the float- 
ing telegraph, and summon aid from the nearest port. This 
was accordingly done, and then as many of the passengers as 
possible were lowered into the life-boats, to await, at a safe dis- 
tance from the burning wreck, the arrival of aid. To the dis- 
may of all, it was found that the boats could not accommodate 
the entire party, so that several still remained upon the burn- 
ing vessels. 

Among these were an elderly man and his daughter, who had 
emigrated from the Scotch Highlands to the mountain* settle- 
ment on the slopes of Atlantika, in Soudan, and were now, 
after some years' residence there, starting on a new venture 
in a climate and country more nearly resembling their own. 

The daughter, a girl of sixteen, had by her marvellous beauty 
and fascinating vivacity, won vast admiration from all on 
board. To the old, she was a warm and glancing sunbeam ; to 
the young, she was a realization of their most ardent dreams of 
joy and love. 

The father made a strange contrast with his daughter. He 
was a hard-featured, tall, saturnine, reserved, unbending roan. 
They stood together now, on the edge of the blazing flotilla, 
watching the receding and overladen boats. 
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So, in reply to those who bade her jump and be saved; she 
calmly took her father's hand, and said, 

"Not alone I I cannot be saved by myself !" 

Then she whispered to him, 

"Father, shall we jump? I am sure they will save us 
both." 

" Do as you please," was his reply. " For myself, I have 
never in my life accepted a favor from any man, and I am too 
old to begin now." 

Nannie was terribly perplexed. She had always been ready 
to accept, and eager to serve, and she understood not her 
father's disposition. 

Her attention was drawn from her perplexity by another 
shout, differing altgether in character from the last, for there 
was in it a tone of joyousness. 

Above the crackling of the flames was heard the sound of a 
signal, exploding at a distance; then another, nearer; and 
another, so much louder as to indicate that they proceeded from 
a swift ship of the air, and no comparatively slow toiler of the 
sea. 

All listened and looked intently. Presently a tiny aeromo- 
tive settled down upon the water between the boats and the 
blazing wreck. Its diminutiveness caused a thrill of disap- 
pointment in every breast. Adapted but for one or two persons, 
it was evidently incapable of aiding in the present dreadful 
emergency. But a clear voice arose from it, saying, 

" Take courage ! A fleet of aeromotives will soon be here. 
I have outstripped it, to give you notice. But I can save one 
now, at once. Will anyone come with me ? " 

It was Christmas Carol who spoke. He had joined Bertie 
on his last trip with the emigrants, and they were now on their 
way home together over the Atlantic. The glare of the confla- 
gration had reached them at a vast distance, when high up in 
the air, whither they had ascended in order to escape the con- 
trary trade winds. Criss was travelling in his Ariel, and keep- 
ing company with the convoy, when he caught sight of the fire. 
He only paused to shout to Bertie that it must be a ship that 
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" But when and where will that he ? " she asked. 

" At your sister's ? Did you not hear, him say so ? " 

" You are going to take me all that way ? and hy ourselves 
too ? " 

" I do not know where, or how far ' all that way ' may he ; 
hut I intend to take you every inch of it, no matter where. By 
the way, what is your sister's address ? '' 

"The Elephant Farm, Yolo, Mount Atlantika, Central 
Africa." 

"Very good, then. At the Elephant Farm, Yolo, Mount 
Atlantika, Central Africa, you will in a few hours have the- 
pleasure of meeting your father." 

And glancing at the "Stars, Criss turned a handle and gave 
the Ariel an easterly direction. 

" And now," he said, " as we are no longer going upwards, 
hut horizontally, and shall meet the air more rapidly, you had 
hetter let me put some of these wrappers round you. The tro- 
pical 'dress you hrought from the ship is hardly sufficient for 
this elevation." 

And he opened a locker in the compartment of the car, where 
they were together. 

" Dear me ! " exclaimed the child, " I quite forgot I had so 
little on. I escaped from my herth in such haste, that I had 
no time to think of shoes or stockings. See ! " she cried, half 
hysterically, thrusting out the tiniest white foot from heneath 
the scanty dress. 

" Well," said Criss, " so long as we can keep you warm, we 
need not trouhle ourselves about being smart up here. The 
angels are not particular about dress, and besides they know 
how to make allowances for poor mortals of earth, so that they 
will not be affronted." 

He saw that the poor child was disposed to whimper over the 
scantiness of her attire ; but the way he took it relieved her 
vastl3^ 

" I do think," she said, " that you must be an angel. You 
don't laugh at me as any other man would have done. Had it 
been Frank, I should never have heard the last of it." 
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thing now, and then lying down and going to sleep. The 
angels do not neglect those duties, I assure you. So, after you 
have eaten some of these dried fruits and hiscuits, and drank a 
glass of this liqueur, I shall expect you to lie down on this 
couch, and sleep very soundly as long as you can." 
" And what hecomes of you ? " she asked. 
" Oh, I have another compartment on the other side of this 
panel, which I occupy sometimes. But for to-night I am going 
to stay up overhead in the rigging, where I have a little nest, 
and shall not he near enough to disturb you.'' 

And he proceeded to feed her with tender assiduity, yet not 
so as to excite any sense of strangeness or difference, and 
thereby throw her back upon herself. 

Then he spread some furs for her on the little couch, and 
bidding her be sure to call him if she wanted anything, he took 
one of her hands in one of his, and pressed his other hand on 
her head, and seemed for a few moments to be murmuring some- 
thing, as if in blessing or in prayer; while his eyes covered her 
with a grave and kindly glance, which allayed whatever still 
remained of tremor at the novelty of her position. 
"Do you think you will sleep well ?" he enquired. 
"Oh, yes, soundly. But — ^but — " and her look and voice 
wandered, as if uncertain what it was she wished to say. 

" I can guess what you were thinking of," said Criss, softly. 
"You were wishing for the accustomed kiss before going to 
bed." 

" Everybody who used to kiss me died long ago," said Nannie. 
" But I was feeling as if I should like to be said ffood night to 
properly, for once. Though I am sure I don't know how you 
knew it." 

Criss saw that a spell was working on her to compel a deep 
sleep, and that to balk her longing would break it. He wished 
her to sleep during the swift passage through the keen upper 
airs, by which he intended to make for the land. 

"Give me both your hands, and look straight into my eyes," 
he said. " And now tell me, Nannie (you see, I couldn't help 
Icnowing your name, when all those people called it out so 
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to require things with which he was altogether unprovided, 
and which were obtainable only on land, and in civilized places. 

So, observing that he was in the precise latitude of the Orange 
River, and that this was also the nearest point of the continent, 
he determined to make straight for the land, where he would 
be within reach of anything Nannie might require ; and then 
run northwards to Soudan, keeping between the fifteenth and 
twentieth parallels of longitude. 

It was night again when he sighted the coast, and saw the 
btoad silver streak of the great South African stream far below 
him. 

Nannie had slept the whole day ; but now, after a few uneasy 
movements, she woke, and murmured some words, the meaning 
of which he could not catch. Then, remembering what had 
happened, she called to him, a little querulously, he thought, 

"Mr. Angel! are you there?" 

"All right," returned Criss, descending to her. "What a 
nice long sleep you have had." 

"Long ! Why, it isn't day yet. And oh, I am so hungry." 

" You have a right to be," said Criss ; " for you have slept 
all night and all day too, until it is night again." 

"And have we been travelling all the time? Have you not 
been asleep too ? " 

" Well, you have lost nothing by sleeping so long," he said ; 
" for we have been traversing the monotonous ocean. But now, 
if you are quite awake, and are not afraid to look out, you will 
see one of the prettiest sights in the world ; for you will see the 
earth asleep, and the glimmer of lights on the land, and the 
sheen of stars in the rivers, and the outlines of hills, and rail- 
ways, and plantations. For we have reached Africa, in its rich 
and populous districts of the South. See yonder bright cluster 
of lights ; that is the capital — the great city of Orange. To- 
morrow we shall be going northwards, towards your home ; but 
you must let me know if you want anything likely to be got in 
shops, before we go far in that direction, as the white people 
don't extend all the way." 

" Oh, yes, thank you. I shall like so much to go shopping," 
cried Nannie) " but — ^but I have no money! " 
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" But you can be equally good and kind and nice, at; other 
times, to balance it, I am sure/' 

" I can do anyone a kindness, if I like them. But I am not 
allowed to like any I should like to like. My father is very 
strict with me ; much more so than he was with my sisters. 
He says I am different from them in disposition, though we are 
not so very much unlike in other ways. K you heard my 
sister speak, I am sure you would think it was me." 

" Is your sister fair, too ? " 

" Yes, and the loveliest little creature in the world. You will 
be sure to think me ugly when you have seen her. But she is 
not so little, after all, when you come to look at her. Only 
there is something so delicate and fairy-like about all her ways, 
that one doesn't see how big she really is." 

" And I suppose she is as happy as a wife and mother, as you 
hope to be some day ? " 

"Oh, Frank dotes on her; more than she deserves, I think; 
for I don't see that she is so much better than I am. Are you 
married ? " 

" No ; I consider myself but as a boy, yet. The week after 
next will be my birthday, when I shall come of age ; and I 
shall be at home with my friends." 

" So you will be going away from us almost directly afte^/^e 
arrive. I wish you were not going to see my sister. You won't 
think anything of me then." 

Morning broke while they were still chattering, for being 
near Christmas time, it was high summer in those latitudes, and 
soon the flood of daylight enabled them to see every detail of 
the country beneath and around them, down to its houses and 
gardens, and tiny irrigation rills, and patches of dark woods ; 
and Nanny said she wished her father had settled in that 
beautiful country, among people of his own color, instead of in 
the hot, central parts. And then she exclaimed, — 

" How surprised Mattie will be to see me. She thought she 
had got rid of me for ever. I wonder what father will do : 
whether he will give up his plan of settling in America, and 
stay at Yolo " 
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Presently she said, — 

" How fond you must be of travelling in the air. I am sure 
father never tried it, or he would not have called it wicked." 

"Is that why he hesitated when I offered to take you off the 
wreck ? I thought it was merely bewilderment and alarm." 

" It was partly all of them, I think," returned Nannie. "He 
says it is presumptuous in man to traverse the skies like a bird, 
as Providence never intended us to do so, or it would have 
given us wings." 

" Dear me ! " said Criss, " Do such notions prevail in Scot- 
land, at this time of day ? " 

" Well, not generally, I believe ; but father always keeps to 
'the good old paths/ as he calls them, and says he is one of 'the 
Remnant,' — though what that is, I am sure I don't know. 
And he hates to associate with people who follow modem ways. 
I never knew him make friends with anybody. He calls 
himself one of the true old Highland stock, and thinks no one 
good enough for him. Oh, he is so proud, is my father. I 
believe it was his pride, as much as his jealousy, that killed my 
mother." 

Criss did not care to draw the child out respecting her 
father's faults of character, though he felt not a little curious 
to learn the circumstances which had combined to produce such 
a nature as hers. He was aware that the great burst of free 
thought with which, about the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, Scotland had astonished the world, had left, as in Eng- 
land, a small sec ti oil of its people comparatively untouched. 
So he onl}'^ remarked, — 

" With such views, it must have gone very much against the 
grain with your father to leave his home and travel by railway 
and electric ship." 

" Oh, no. Why ? Everybody has done that for ever so long. 
It is only the air-travelling he thinks wrong." 

" Ah, I understood you to say that he holds it right to use 
only the bodily faculties with which we are born, and not seek 
to improve upon them." 

" Well," she said, evidently perplexed, " I suppose it is not 
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• 
jusfc now — and whom they justly regarded as their deliverer and 

benefactor, and who holds the first place in their sacred calen- 
dar. For that is the city of St. Livingstone J^ 

" Dear me ! " cried Nannie, " I never knew he was a real 
man. My father says there never were such people as the 
Saints, but that their names and histories were invented to suit 
some fancy." 

" The same has been said of this one," replied Criss ; " and 
the very name has been adduced as a proof of the unreality of 
his history. For mankind has always regarded stones with su- 
perstitious veneration, and from the earliest ages made them 
objects of worship. The Bible tells of Abraham and Jacob 
and the Israelites paying respecl; to stones. The ancient 
Greeks represented the earth as re-peopled from stones thrown 
by Pyrrha and Deucalion after the flood. The founder of the 
Christian religion was called a corner-stone, and the famous 
church of that denomination was said to be founded upon a 
stone, for such was the signification of Peter's name. Thera 
was also the Caaba, the sacred stone which symbolized the an- 
cient worship of Arabia. Not to tire you with too many in- 
stances, the great German people ascribe their rise to the Baron 
von Stein, or Stone, who first drilled them and made them a 
nation of soldiers and able to withstand the French. And 
now we find a living/ stone the patron saint, deity almost, of all 
this region of Africa. Yet there is good reason to believe that 
he was a real man ; as probably were some of the others I have 
named." 

It was night when they passed the equator. Criss was now 
steering straight for the mountain oq which Nannie's relations 
dwelt. — Atlantika — which reared its ten thousand feet at a 
distance of some two hundred miles south of the Bornouse cap- 
ital on Lake Tchad, the metropolis and centre of the empire of 
Soudan, or Central Africa. A long stretch of mountain, marsh 
and desert, separated the empire from the more southern com- 
munities they had just left; the principal characteristic of the 
region being its vast system of waters, which find their chief 
outlet through the process of evaporation. The continent here 
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" But look ! " she exclaimed ; " they see us and expect us, 
and I wanted to surprise them." 

A few moments more, and the car touched the ground in the 
midst of the excited party, and Nannie, stepping out of it, was 
embraced by one, who to Criss seemed another Nannie, only a 
little older and fuller in figure, so strong was the likeness be- 
tween the two sisters. There was the same wealth of golden 
hair, the same broad fair brow, the same quick and laughing 
grey-blue eyes, the same vivacity of glance, the same exqui- 
sitely formed mouth and chin, and clever little nose, the same 
determined little thumb, lithe figure, and daintily-turned limbs. 

A fine, pleasant-looking man, the husband, whom Criss al- 
ready knew as Frank, then came forward and welcomed and 
thanked Criss, saying he presumed he was the Carol named in 
the telegram he had received from mid-ocean, and placed in his 
hands another addressed to 'him, which proved to be from 
Bertie. 

From this he learnt that Nannie's father had, with the rest 
of the passengers, preferred to continue the journey to South 
America, the Patagonian government having, on being com- 
municated with from the scene of the wreck, undertaken to^ 
provide for them on their arrival, and dispatched a swift vessel 
to convey them all thither. Bertie added that after landing 
his own party of the rescued on the American coast, he should 
steer homewards to keep his appointment for Christmas-eve 
with Criss and his fellow-trustees. 

The message from the old Scotchman to his married daugh- 
ter, was to the effect that he had lost nearly everything, except 
his life ; and that as he was too proud to come back to be a 
burden to his children, he should accept the offers of the Pata- 
gonian government, and do the best he could for himself in 
South America. If Nannie ever reached them— of which he 
had great doubts, notwithstanding the high character Mr. 
Greathead gave him of the young man Carol, for steadiness and 
skill — he hoped she would not be too great a trouble to them. 
But he would write at length on reaching his destination, which 
he hoped to do without further mishap, as a vessel had been 
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arrival, bade resolute defiance to all established rules of de- 
corum. 

At first the elders of the community felt strong in the con» 
viction that they had educated the youth of both sexes far too 
well for them to suffer from so evil an example. But when they 
saw the effect produced by the wondrous beauty of face and 
form of the new arrivals, their witching ways of scorn or merri- 
ment: their reckless abandon of manner and speech : their utter 
contempt for the useful, and instinctive devotion to the charm- 
ing, as the one thing needful or desirable in their sex ; and saw, 
too, that even the gravest and most practical of their sons were 
unable to resist the fascination, — ^they were moved to indig- 
nation and wrath, and ceased not to utter warnings against all 
association with " the witches of Atlantika." 

These on their part enjoyed the commotion they were only 
too conscious of having created. They knew that none coidd 
say any harm of them, save that they were pretty girls, and 
scorned to be anything else. Too heedless and untaught, save 
in the young ways of their own inbred nature, they scarce knew 
the source of their power, but felt that, somehow, in them a 
tribute was being paid to Womanhood it failed to obtain else- 
where around them ; and it was nothing to them if it were paid 
at the expense of "civilization.^' And the whole career of these 
girls certainly was a veritable triumph of womanhood, — ^woman- 
hood in its simple freshness and genuineness; pure from the 
hands of nature ; wild and untamable in its utter unconscious^ 
ness of ill ; haughty and proud in its conscious superiority to all 
arts ; and winning and joyous in its wish to please, and ijfcs 
confidence of inability to fail to do so, even when making most 
strenuous efforts to be disagreeable. 

The father was utterly powerless to comprehend or restrain 
the exuberant natures of his daughters. As children, there was 
no garden, wood, or meadow, where they would not wilfully 
trespass and stray. As maidens, there was no heart they would 
not win, and make merry with. As women, — ah, the thought 
of what they would be as women, sometimes made him hate the 
very beauty that served to remind him of the mother his own 
hardness had done to death. 
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f erred her sister's home to her own. Altogether, he was so ill 
at ease that he determined to leave the country. It was not 
through any wish for Nannie's company that he took her with 
him. Indeed, he probably would have left her with the Hazel- 
tines, but the eagerness with which both they and Nannie 
welcomed the arrangement, decided the old man against it. 

All that Criss saw during his brief sojourn at the Farm, was 
an exquisitely lovely woman retaining in maternity all the 
charms of girlhood; and an exquisitely lovely girl, not yet 
matron, and apparently as fancy-free as any young spring-bok 
of the country ; and so given to inconsistent extremes of con- 
duct, so incalculable in her moods, that she would hardly 
bestow upon him a kind look or civil speech, until he went 
to take leave of her, and then she burst into a flood of passion- 
ate tears. 

Criss was moving away distressed and perplexed at a pheno- 
menon so strange and unexpected. But Nannie darted at him, 
and declared vehemently that if he said a word to her sister or 
anyone else about her crying, she would kill him first and then 
herself ; and that she believed she only cried because she had 
been so preternaturally good all the time she had been in the 
Ariel with him, and ever since, that she must make up for it 
somehow. 



< •»»> 



CHAPTEE V. 

In the anticipation of his coming birthday, Criss had matter 
enough for thought, while pursuing his journey homeward, for 
he knew that he was then to be put in possession of his history 
and parentage so far as they were known, and be called upon to 
determine his career. But his mind refused to dwell upon 
aught save the face which he recognized as at once the 
face of the bride-angel and of the fair child he had 
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attempted to redeem from its ancient reproacli of being the 
most arid and baneful region in the world— the vast and 
dreaded Sahara, dreariest portion of the dreary waste that 
stretches from the Atlantic to the Persian Gulf. It opened 
upon him now, the sandy ocean of the illimitable desert, whose 
ceaseless and burning billows none could traverse, save at the 
risk of being overwhelmed and scorched to death. A curse to 
itself, and a curse to two continents, whose climate it marred, 
pitilessly mocking man's longing for more of the fair earth on 
which to rear homes for his children, the Sahara bade defiance 
alike to the plough, the railway, and Ihe canal, and seemed even 
to resent the passage above it of the swift-winged aeromotive 
of our times; for it whirled far aloft columns of fine sa^d^ 
which, blinded the aeronaut and clogged the delicate works of 
his machinery. " Why," thought Criss, as he began to recog- 
nize the influences of this mysterious region, " why did not the 
subterranean forces of the earth heave it a few hundred feet 
higher, and give man another continent for his use, or leave it 
a few hundred feet lower, and give him another sea ? Is it as 
a perpetual challenge to man, to prove his impotence or his 
puissance, that nature has bequeathed him such a legacy ? 

Criss has got far within the limits of. the dreaded desert, when 
morning breaks. The night has been perfectly calm, and the 
air is clear and free from dust. Fascinated and attracted hy 
the place and its reputation, he flies low and leisurely along. 
A sea of sand ! Surely it must be the watery ocean itself that 
rolls beneath him, boiling and bubbling in vast blue billows, as 
far as the eye can reach. He descends towards it to examine 
the phenomenon more closely. The air becomes hotter as "he 
does so, but there is not a breath of wind to account for the 
motion of the billows, which he sees rolling over and over each 
other as if propelled upwards from beneath. The red sun rises, 
and straitway the tossing ocean beneath him mingles crimson 
and gold with its blue, as he has never known the ocean of 
waters to do, nor even the clouds of the air over which he has 
been wont to ride. He arrests his downward course, but the 
many-colored billows seem to rise towards him. Already he 
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tion^ and am injured; and there may be pursuers on my 
track." 

There was plenty of light, and the speakers were close 
together, but they were still invisible to each other. Their 
voices sounded strange and hollow, through the dense and laden 
air. Criss learnt that the sufferer had fallen while endeavoring 
to cross the Sahara in an old-fashioned aeromotive, in the use 
of which he had but little skill. He had been badly wounded 
before, and now was still more crippled by his fall, and by the 
struggles of the machinery while expending its power. 

Finding him still reluctant, and knowing the danger a 
desert-storm would have for his apparatus, Criss said, 

" You must decide at once. Either allow me to serve you, or 
say farewell." 

" I shall perish miserably if left here," was the answer, in a 
■ somewhat pettish tone. 

" Can worse befal you through me, whoever I may be ? " 
asked Criss. 

" I will trust you," answered the voice ; " but how are you to 
find me ? " 

" Leave that to me," said Criss ; *^but do not stir from where 
you are." 

"Alas! I cannot move any more; for my machine is ex- 
hausted, and I too am fainting." 

Had there been any holding ground, Criss would have secured 
the Ariel against the chances of any wind that might arise, and 
stepped out, holding a string to serve as clue by which to find 
it again. • This being out of the question, he leaned over and 
drove a stake as far as he could into the yielding sand, fastened 
to it one end of a long cord, and then made the Ariel move 
slowly to the other end of it. During this process, the two 
men spoke at intervals, in order to ascertain their distance and 
direction from each other. 

" You are going quite away from me," said the stranger, in 
a feeble and querulous tone, as Criss reached the end of his 
line. 

" I shall soon be nearer," said Criss, delighted to find that 
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" A small bullet wound," said Criss, examining the part indi- 
cated ; " but it has ceased to bleed. It is impossible for me to 
find Asben, or any other place in the desert, in tlus mist. Even 
were I to ascend to the clear sky and take an observation, I 
should inevitably lose the position on coming down again. Be- 
sides, in such times the loyalty even of your friends in Asben 
may be dubious. I propose, therefore, that you let me take you 
to Algiers. I have friends there, of whom one is a first-rate 
doctor. When you are well, I will take you to any place you 
choose." 

The stranger assented ; but on endeavoring to move into the 
Ariel, he nearly fainted with pain and weakness. Criss then 
administered a cordial. It was only with considerable diflBculty 
that the change was at length effected. 

"Is there anything here of small bulk that you wish to 
take?" asked Criss, pointing to the baggage. 

"They contain little beside wine and provisions. I have 
enough about me to pay any moderate expenses for some little 
time to come." 

And he looked wistfully at Criss, as if to divine his disposi- 
tion respecting the laws of property. 

" There, one or two of those little boxes may as well come 
with us," he said, carelessly indicating the packages in ques- 
tion. " They will not materially add to your burden, and it 
would be a pity to leave all my little knick-nacks to be buried 
in the sand." 

They were ready to start, and Criss looked around him. So 
intent had they both been upon personal matters, that they had 
not observed the change that had taken place. Criss was start- 
led at beholding the new aspect which nature had assumed in 
the last few minutes. 

The mirage had entirely vanished, and from the somewhat 
elevated position on which the Ariel was resting, — the summit 
of a huge sandy roller, — ^happily for the present at rest until 
the wind should give it a fresh impetus on its ever westward 
course towards the Atlantic, — the vast desert lay spread around 
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And his faintness came over him again. 
After another dose of the cordial, he said, 
"I am weaker even than I thought. When can we reach a 
city ? And are you sure Algiers is the best place for me.'/ 

Criss told him that a few hours more would bring them 
there, and that it had been famous as a sanitarium ever since 
the old French occupation. He proposed, too, to place him in 
the hands of a doctor of whose skill he was well aware, and 
under the protection of the British Minister, who was a great 
personal friend of his own. Criss added also that he himself 
would have to proceed almost at once to England, when he had 
seen him properly cared for. 

" You will leave me ! " exclaimed the stranger. " Will any- 
thing induce you to remain ? I can reward you — ^indeed ! " 

"It is impossible," said Criss; "but if necessary, I* can 
return, and that soon." 

" I dread the intrigues of my enemies, if they learn where I 
am. I have never been friendly with the Mediterranean 
States." 

" Our minister is all powerful. Besides, he will do anything 
for me." 

" You speak as if you were somebody, and had influence, and 
were not a mere courier." 

" Every Englishman is Somebody, whether he be courier or 
not," replied Criss ; " but I am not a courier." And he gave 
the stranger an outline of his history. 

" What is your age ? " 

Criss told him he was going home to complete his majority. 

" And your name ? " 

Criss told him. 

" Can there be another of that name ? " 

" Certainly not," Criss said, and told him generally how he 
came to be so called. 

He sank back, murmuring, 

" Christmas Carol ! twenty-one years ! Christmas Carol I 
Wonderful are the ways of the Almighty ! " 

******* 
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During dinner, Criss recounted his recent adventures, making 
the wreck and the rescue of Nannie, and the subsequent flight 
over the length of Africa the most prominent points. 

After dinner they proceeded to business. The lawyer first 
read aloud a brief narrative of the finding of Criss in the bal- 
loon on the iceberg. He knew something of this before, but 
the reference to his probable parents and descent, possessed 
for him an interest that was ever fresh ^and vivid. He was 
much touched on learning that the proceeds of the valuables 
found in the balloon had been regarded as belonging to himself, 
the only surviving occupant, and so scrupulously husbanded for 
his benefit, that the finder, Bertie, had continued to work hard 
for his own living, accepting nothing out of Criss's fortune be- 
yond what had actually been expended on him. 

The particulars of the fortune itself formed the last item. 
One deduction, the lawyer remarked, might appear large, and 
doubtless it was so. This was for the item of taxation. But 
it was not large when they considered the advantage given in 
return for it, in the shape of perfect protection. The fiscal 
system of the country being based, as it had long been, exclu- 
sively upon realized property, in order to remove, as far as pos- 
sible, all burdens from industry and earnings, fortunes such as 
that before them, bore the chief brunt of taxation. If their 
young friend had included among his studies the history of 
British Economics, he must know that nothing had tended so 
much towards the security of property, as the introduction of 
such a measure. For it reconciled the industrial classes, which 
form the great bulk of the community, to the accumulation by 
individuals of the gigantic fortunes for which modern times 
were distinguished. In the foremost ranks of such fortunate 
individuals he had the great pleasure of reckoning their ward 
and friend, Mr. Christmas Carol. "And for fear," he concluded, 
" you should think I have made a mistake, and said thousands 
when I ought to have said hundreds, and millions when I ought 
to have said thousands ; here are the figures for you to read 
yourself. Here, also, in this casket, are some of the smaller 
jewels which belong to you, for it was not thought necessary or 
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and observation while in a position in which he does not jet 
feel himself at home. A little later I think and hope he will 
learn that the mere fact of a man being known to be in the 
possession of a great faculty or power for good, and therefore 
that great things are expected from him, is calculated to oper- 
ate admirably as a stimulus. Now I, my dear boy, have ven- 
tured already to cherish plans for you. Your fortune consti- 
tutes an engine of enorjnous power, socially and politically, if 
you choose so to apply it. And that power is as vastly in- 
creased by its existence being generally known, as the power 
of capital is increased by credit. For credit is capital phis 
character. The very reputation of being a young millionaire, 
with good education, extensive knowledge of the world (at 
least of the outside of it), and aspirations towards a career of 
usefulness, would, if applied in channels of which I am cogni- 
zant, at once -secure your election to the lower chamber of the 
legislature, with the highest place in the land within your 
reach." 

"All this may come in time," said Criss, unable to avoid 
smiling at his guardian's inventory of his advantages. " But I 
think you will allow that I am yet full young to turn legis- 
lator." 

" Not a bit too young to begin to learn that or any other 
business, if you mean to excel in it," interposed the lawyer. 

" But do you not consider," continued Criss, " that the cir- 
cumstances of my origin impose some obligation upon me ? " 

" Of what kind ? " asked Avenil. 

"I may have a father living, and in need of me. These 
mysterious jewels, too, do they impose no responsibility? Jt 
seems to me as not impossible that a sacred duty may reveal 
itself in connection with them. Your kind care has made it 
possible for me to redeem them and still be very rich. If I am 
really of the Holy Stock, and lawful inheritor of royal heir- 
looms, it is not difficult to imagine duties arising which cannot 
at present be foreseen." 

This speech made Avenil and Bertie involuntarily look at 
each other, for it recalled my grandmother's remarks at the 
"oflsuItBtion oi many years before. 
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Indeed, for me, the term work in itseK means the combination 
of wishing, willing, and acting. It 'was because you would 
have capital that I wanted you to have an estate. The mere 
laborer puts into his land the power only of a single pair of 
hands, and generally of an undeveloped brain. The capitalist 
works it with the accumulated powers of several generations of 
mind and body in combination. For capital is stored industry. 
As the coal beds, to which England owed its greatness until 
their approaching exhaustion led to the discovery of something 

. more efficient, represented millions of years of stored sun-power, 
so capital represents the accumulated toil of ages. There/ is no 
longer the old antagonism between it and labor. Such antago- 
nism was but the result of bad management, and was as absurd 
as an antagonism between the industry of the past and that of 
the present — which, indeed, it was. I don't quite coincide in 
the distinction our legal friend here drew just now between 
property actually realized, and property in process of realization. 
To tax capital is to tax wages, which are paid out of capitaL 
I differ from him also as to the propriety of making the rich 
pay nearly all the expenses of government. Because a man is 
rich, is no reason why he should be robbed, or pay for the pro- 
tection of his neighbors. But this is not our subject just now. 
You, my dear Christmas, have in your hands such stored indus- 
try as I have described, to an extent absolutely unprecedented 
for one of your years. If you expend a million a year, and let 
the rest accumulate for another twenty years, as it has already 
done, your fortune will exceed the National Debt, whose mag- 
nitude so alarmed our ancestors previously to the Emancipation. 
But it is a small matter that there be money in the world. 
What does matter, is the hand that holds it. You have the 
money, and the disposition to use it well. My fear is only, 
that in trying to use it too well ; that is, in aiming at the 
impracticably high and absolute, you will fail altogether. Aim- 
ing at the ideal, you will lose the real. The physical good of 
man must be the basis of the moral. The grand mistake of the 
ancient world lay in its commencing at the wrong end. It 

. inverted the Pyramid. Placing religion first, they proceeded 
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Rarely in his intercourse with Criss had Avenil indicated so 
decided an appreciation of the spiritual side of things. His 
present tone excited a lively feeling of satisfaction in the 
youth's breast, and he felt as if he had scarcely done justice 
before to the character of his guardian's mind, and the school of 
which he was so distinguished a member. Criss was accus- 
tomed to hear students of science characterized by his friends 
among the Remnant as irreligious and atheistic. He was glad 
to have such evidence that the epithets were unmeaning or 
undeserved. 

Bertie then alluded to the event of the morrow, and invited 
the whole party to spend the day at his cottage on the Surrey 
Downs. Criss expressed his readiness, and added that he must 
immediately afterwards run over to Algiers, to see the wounded 
man he had picked up in the desert. 

" You certainly seem bom for the rescue of folks in trouble," 
remarked Avenil. " I suppose some mishap is constantly occur- 
ring to somebody, - and as you are always on the move, you 
naturally light upon the victims. By the way, I see that this 
evening's papers give an account of the deposition and flight 
of the Emperor of Soudan, and mention that he is supposed to 
have perished in the desert while endeavoring to reach Mour- 
zouk or Darfur, and that he must have taken the crown jewels 
with him. That hideous Sahara!" he added, "it is even a 
greater nuisance to our hemisphere than the desert interior 
of Australia is to that southern world. But for Africa, I 
suspect that Europe would have been far more habitable than 
it is." 

"That is exactly what occurred to me at the time," sj^id 
Criss. " And I thought it such a pity that all the abundant 
rivers which belong to it, should carry their waters right away 
from its centre, instead of flowing through it." 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the entry of a ser- 
vant, who stated that an aerial parcel-express carrier had 
brought a package for Mr. Carol to be delivered to himself only, 
and for which he must have his receipt. 
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Carol, at the same price at whicli they had been bought, should 
the demand be made within one year of the said Christmas 
Carol attaining the age of twenty-one. 

" Here are more millions for you," said Avenil, handing him 
the casket. " But pray what says his unhappy Majesty in his 
letter? Did he know that you were the Christmas Carol 
named here, and does he make you a present of them ? " 

" You shall hear it," returned Criss, and he read thus, trans- 
lating as he^went on : 

" Theodorus, Emperor of Abyssinia and Soudan, now dying 
at Algiers of wounds received from dastard rebels and traitors, 
to the young Englishman, Israelite, and Greek, Christmas 
Carol. 

"But for the aid of thy hand, my bones would now be 
whitening the Sahara. But for the true spirit in thine eyes, 
my jewels, the sacred Talisman of Solomon, the cherished orna- 
ments of my crown, and ancient heir-looms of my family, would 
now be lying beneath the sands of the desert, hidden for ever 
from the eye of man. So many dangers and chances have they 
survived since the day when they gleamed upon the diadem of 
my ancestor Solomon, that it is no impiety to suppose that the 
Divine Framer of Destiny reserves them for further glories. 
But it is not vouchsafed to me to know what the future will 
bring forth. 

" How they first came into your hands I know not ; per- 
chance you received them from him by whom many years ago 
they were sacrilegiously rapt away from the kingdom, even 
from my Uncle, to whom as Regent in my minority their 
guardianship was entrusted. Exiled from the country, he 
roamed the world, and then settled in Damascus, where he 
dwelt long. But when I sought him there, he had mysterious- 
ly disappeared. He was of the elder branch, but illegitimate. 
Mine alone is the line of the rightful sovereign. 

" I leave a Son, sole heir to my throne and crown. Should 
he become Emperor, these gems would be his, save for the right 
which you possess of re-purchasing them. I need not say 
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' Deal kindly by him, as you have dealt by his father ! ' for you 
will do so. And to you doing so, and asking what you will, he 
will grant the half of his kingdom, even to the turning of the 
Sahara into. a smiling garden, as one of our proverbs hath it. 

" Should he not come into his imperial riglits, you may serve 
him better than by restoring to him the gems. Who knows 
but that in serving him you will be serving your own blood. 
Your lineaments, as well as your connection with these jewels, 
indicate you as not far removed from our royal race. But of 
this I know nought. Wonderful are the ways of the Almighty. 
Peace be with you. Farewell." 



<•»• » 



CHAPTER VII. 

The conversation at Bertie's next day turned much upon 
Criss's recent adventures. His guardians were chiefly struck 
by his apparent indifference to the wealth of which he found 
himseK possessed, and his pre-occupation by the idea of respon- 
sibility imposed upon him by his position. It was as if he had 
lost his independence, instead of gaining it, by being so rich. 
He was much affected, too, by the strangeness and nature of 
the coincidence that thus, on the eve of his birthday, revealed a 
clue to the mystery of his birth. 

" You will take an interest now," remarked Avenil to him, 
" in watching the telegrams to learn the progress of political 
events in Central Africa. Should the Emperor's son succeed in 
recovering the throne, he will be ready to accord a warm wel- 
come to the rescuer of his father, the restorer of his crown jew- 
els, and a possible blood-relation. But you must not let him 
detain you from us as a new-found friend from whom he cannot 
part." 

" You think there are parts of the world where capital can 
be more usefully employed than in Central Africa ? " remarked 
11 
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Criss, with an arch smile, the meaning of which Avenil was at 
no loss to interpret and appropriate. 

"Employ it," he said, "upon Races whose capacity for a high 
civilization renders them worthy of preservation. It is not in 
tropical Africa that such can subsist." 

" I suspect you are more than half of the opinion I found ex- 
pressed somewhere, that the tropics are a mistake altogether," 
returned Criss; "and would have preferred that the land of 
the earth, instead of running north and south, had been placed 
east and west, in broad belts, and confined to the temperate 
zone, with the sea occupj^ing all the polar and equatorial 
spaces." 

" It is possible that it was so once," replied Avenil. The 
present configuration of the continents indicates the action of 
strong currents setting continuously in one direction, parallel 
and not transversely to their coasts, just as would occur were 
the earth to revolve from north to south instead of from West 
to east — " 

" Come, come ! " exclaimed Bertie, " we won't waste to-day 
upon serious talk. Here are a number of guests to whom you 
must pay attention, some of them your old school-fellows, Criss ; 
and all your tribe, Avenil. 

It was a happy evening, for Criss was much beloved, and all 
rejoiced in his accession to man's estate and a position of afflu- 
ence ; though of the extent of the latter none but his guardians 
had any conception. Together with the respect and affection 
which Criss inspired, there was mingled a certain sentiment of 
curiosity and wonderment. All with whom he came into contact 
felt that he was not completely of them or their kind, but had 
a life apart, and into which they could not enter. He was to 
them as a stranger, who arrives and takes up his abode in a new 
country, havftig spent his previous life amid scenes and associa- 
tions altogether unknown to his new neighbors. Of these he 
learns the outward ways, and adopts the outward speech and 
garb and manners; but they all the time feel that his mind is 
filled with memories altogether foreign to his present surround- 
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had attended it. For he was strongly attached to St. Paul's, 
which standing in the dense and busy heart of the great city, 
was in its finished perfection, for him as for all enthusiastic 
citizens, a monument of the final overthrow of the sectarian 
spirit in these isles, and of the triumph of the sentiment of 
citizenship and humanity over that of church and creed. It 
was to Criss alone of aerialists that the Dean had given permis- 
sion to alight and rest on the summit of his church. 

In the evening the whole party adjourned to the Cathedral 
on the Downs, a noble edifice belonging to the period of the 
Emancipation. It ^was mainly built and endowed from the 
proceeds of the sale of a number of churches and chapels 
belonging to the various sects into which the population of 
the district had once been divided. These, sharing the general 
enthusiasm of the nation on shaking off the yoke of mediaeval- 
ism, at finding that the widest cultivation of their intellectual 
and affectional faculties, was not incompatible with the exercise 
of the religious sentiment, and that the religious sentiment 
itself is a living, and not an historical affection, — ^brought the 
property which they possessed as separate and hostile sects, 
and cast it into the lap of the Establishment, to be expended 
in converting that ancient organization into a National institu- 
tion for promoting the general welfare, moral, intellectual, and 
spiritual, of the entire nation. 

Brought up, as I was, in the narrow sectarianism of the 
orthodox " Hemnant/' and only recently made a partaker of the 
Emancipation, I can better than most of my readers, appreciate 
the blessedness of the change which our country then under- 
went. Accustomed as most of us are to it, we have need to be 
careful students of history to realize the difference between 
England torn and rent by theological and ecclesiastical divi- 
sions, and England in the enjoyment of unanimity of sentiment, 
even where opinions differ. What a contrast there is between 
the feelings with which I contemplate the harsh exclusiveness 
wherein my own youth was instructed to restrict and confine 
itself to the narrowest and most revolting conceptions of the 
Universe, and the sentiments evoked by this broad, genial. 
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neighborhood. And most enthusiastically did they enter into 
the spirit of their task^ and flock to the Cathedral on the occa- 
sions in question. 

It was a model Christmas-day for the climate. The- snow 
had fallen at intervals, and a thin layer now covered the ground. 
When, towards nine o'clock, the party started from Bertie's 
for the cathedral, the wind had fallen, the sky was clear, and 
the stars shone out their brightest. As they passed by villa 
and garden, the trees and shrubs crackled and glistened in the 
frost. The bells rang out a joyous peal. The whole district 
was on the alert. Everybody was going to the Oratorio. It 
was known that the Bishop had requested the choir to observe 
strict secrecy respecting the piece to be performed. This added 
to the interest. 

The service of the evening was prefaced by the Bishop with 
a brief address, rather colloquial than formal ; and there were 
not wanting those among Bertie's party who fancied that it 
possessed a greater capacity than usual for personal application. 
During its delivery the vast building was wrapped in gloom^ 
the only light visible being that which directed its rays on the 
pulpit. 

After a few hearty words of welcome, the Bishop said he 
should revert to the old ecclesiastical custom of taking a sentence 
from the ancient sacred book of Christendom, as the key-note 
of his remarks. That sentence was, "These Three are One;'' 
a sentence which, though well known to be ungenuine, was not, 
therefore, necessarily untrue. The object of all right rever- 
ence, he said, is a compound object, of which each constituent 
is distinct and complete in itself, and ye«t incapable of being 
detached from the others. Nations, as well as individuals, in 
seeking to effect such detachment, had invariably degraded 
their religion to a kind of polytheism, and the degeneration of 
their faith had involved that of themselves. The Greeks wor- 
shipped Beauty, finding their ideal in physical humanity. The 
Jews aimed at goodness or obedience to God, but ignoring a 
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is beautiful ; Hebrews, in our allegiance to divine goodness ; 
and Englishmen, in our devotion to that which is Useful and 
True. And if, perchance, any of us here present be conscious 
of possessing exceptional powers and advantages, let us not 
waste ourselves and them in the search for exceptional oppor- 
tunities whereon to employ them. As, in the domain of knowl- 
edge, the fact that lies nearest to us, the fact of our own exist- 
ence, must ever be the starting-point for all excursions towards 
truths which are more remote ; so, in the domain of action, the 
duties which lie immediately around us, and spring out of our 
circumstances and nature, are those to which we should first 
devote ourselves, trusting to Providence to find others, should 
such be desirable. History shows that it was only when Eng- 
land abandoned her useless attempts to convert savages to her 
own commercial and theological beliefs, and directed her whole 
undivided energies to the improvement of her own social and 
mental condition, that she became the true missionary — ^the 
missionary who can point to the happy effects of his principles 
in his own case as an argument for their propagation." 

The Cantata to be sung on that occasion was a hymn of the 
year, the words of which were the work of a well-esteemed 
young member of that congregation, who first saw the light on 
that day twenty-one years ago. 

" You will, I am sure,'^ added the Bishop, " join me in the 
wish that, as is his verse, so may his and our lives be : a Christ- 
mas Carol and a song of praise, and a standard of Beauty, Good- 
ness, and Usefulness. And may we succeed in so closely' 
assimilating our real to our ideal, that the subjective shall be- 
come for us the objective, and faithfully reflect within us the 
universe that lies without us. Ear be it from me to dictate to 
any ; but for myself, I may say that the ever-recurring pheno- 
mena of the system of which we are a part, are in a striking 
correspondence with the phenomena of my own heart. Like 
the sun, whose renascence, as I have said, we this day celebrate, 
the ideal towards which I would fain strive, though alu^ays 
suffering and dying within me, is also always rising and ascend- 
ing : oft obscured by the clouds and mists of doubt and diffi- 
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With rays nor cold nor dim. 
No need to think our Lord is dead, 
Because sleep's pillow claims his head. 

But to the eye of sense there is as yet no ground for hope. 
Despair still strives for utterance, and finds it at the mouth of 
the hass, who now breaks forth into the expression of doubt, be- 
ginning,— 

Declined so low, 
Mid storm and snow, 
Wilt ever rise again ? 

A sentiment in which the chorus seems to participate, for it 
now indulges in the soft minor air, beginning with — 

When the lamp of life burns low ; 

and suddenly changing into the major with the bold aria, — 

The wintry dragon claims his prey. 

The sun now pausing in his downward career, the watchers 
are speechless with anxiety. Is the king of day still able, in 
this his hour of weakness, to contend successfully with the bale- 
ful powers of darkness ? During this period of doubt, the mu- 
sic alone is heard, in low and fitful strains of alternate hope and 
fear. When the last moment of the Solstice arrives, the music 
is hushed, and the intense stillness broken by a soprano voice 
singing the lovely air, — 

Weak in the cradle of the year. 

Then suddenly the whole strength of the chorus joins in 
singing the bravura — 

Baffled winter hie thee hence. 

At this juncture the cathedral grows lighter, in correspond- 
ence with the period represented ; and the music changes its 
character so as to indicate the sun's growth in height and 
strength, as the days increase in length, until the arrival of 
the spring equinox. Then once again comes in an interval of 
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doubt. Will he maintain the ground gained from the powers 
of darkness, or recede once more towards the horizon ? This 
fear is expressed in the song : — 

Balanced the scales of day and night. 

But the sun still goes on his^upward way, and so the entire 
chorus and orchestra, together with the grand organ, break 
forth into paeans of tumultuous joy, as the king of heaven as- 
cends triumphant into the sky, revealing the kingdom of 
heaven, or summer, and showering down gifts on men, in food 
and raiment, mirth and love and marriage-blessing; and the 
whole concludes with the Jubilate, — 

Great God of Nature, Hail ! 
By Thee sustained we live. 
Not once hast Thou appeared for all, 
And left us then 
To fail and fall: 
But year py year Thy presence shows, 
In winter's snows, 
In summer's sun. 
In life and death, 
In joy and grief, 
That thou, and we, and all, are one: 
We the parts and Thou the Whole, 
We the body. Thou the soul : 
That Thou art All, and else is none! 

Talking with the Bishop afterwards, Criss said that if he 
were to re-write it now, he would say a good wdrd for winter ; 
for that even cold and darkness have their uses, and are not 
unmixed evils, if evils at all. 

" Then you would have just spoilt it for our purpose," replied 
the Bishop, with a smile. " A devil of some sort is a dramatic 
necessity." 



BOOK III 



CHAPTEE I. 



The insurrection in Soudan, and the flight of the Emperor, 
caused great consternation in Palestine. The millionaires of 
Jerusalem had largely invested their wealth in loans to the 
Government, and mortgages on the rich cotton, sugar, shea- 
butter, ivory, and spice estates of Central Africa. It was their 
money that constructed that vast work, the Eed Sea and Cen- 
tral African Plateau Railway, by which a main share of the 
products of the continent were brought to their markets. The 
greater portion of the National Debt of the country was owing 
to them ; and, in fact, the Empire of Soudan was in a great 
degree their own creation. Cut off by the sandy ocean of the 
Sahara from contact with the mature civilizations of the North, 
and accessible only by Abyssinia and the E-ed Sea, the popula- 
tion which had been combined into a nation and converted 
from Islamism to Christianity, under the vigorous dynasty to 
which Theodorus belonged, were still in too rudimentary a 
stage to be able to make a change in their form of government 
without imminent danger to their general stability as a nation. 
Their conversion to Christianity from Islamism, while facili- 
tating their intercourse with the Jews, had still left them a 
superstitious people. But one of the forms taken by their 
superstition — to which allusion has already been made, namely 
their veneration for the descendants of Solomon, and inheritors 
of his talismanic gems — tended to stimulate confidence in the 
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of the Confederacy to make war upon a fellow-member without 
such permission, rightly entails a forfeiture of the protection of 
the Confederacy ; and lays the offending member open to retri- 
bution, as an individual who, in a civilized country, takes the 
law into his own hands. 

At the time of which I am writing, it was fortunate for at 
least one of the peoples neighboring to the Jews, that they were 
both under the jurisdiction of the Confederacy. For it needed 
such restraint to keep the ancient enmity of the Jews to the 
Egyptians, from breaking out into fierce expression and violence. 
The Empire of Central Africa lay outside, and was equally 
hostile to Egypt ; but its alliance with Palestine made it too 
strong to be molested by that country ; while on its own part it 
was restrained by a wholesome dread of the Confederacy, from 
wantonly attacking one of its members. 

Its peculiar geographical position, too, made it practically 
inaccessible, either by sea or land. Had it been a republic 
instead of a monarchy, it could have defied attack from all 
quarters whatsoever. But its political system was not adapted 
to the present state of the world. The advance of science has 
rendered the person of a sovereign too easily assailable for a 
monarchical regime to enjoy the same security as that of a 
republic. 

When the public credit of a country depends upon the 
stability of its institutions, and those institutions are summed 
up in and represented by a single individual, it is clear that the 
invention of flying vessels, which can at any moment swoop 
down with an armed squadron upon any spot of the earth, and 
carry off any individual, be he private citizen or emperor, must 
deprive the system of personal government of any element of 
permanence. 

Eyen under the ancient "constitutional monarchies," the 
liability^ of the sovereign to seizure by death, rendered it neces- 
sary to postulate for him a fictional immortality, as was exem- 
plified in the saying, " the king never dies." But liability 
to seizure by Balloon is another matter. With their sove- 
reign rapt away by an aerial force, and his whereabouts 
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of the circumstances attending their descent into the volcano of 
Kilauea. 



CHAPTER II. 

Once again far away from the earth's teeming surface, and 
aloft in the familiar regions of the upper air. Not this time 
hent on some enterprise of science, enjoyment, or humanity ; 
not to seek intercourse with the sublimated occupants of the 
spiritual world; but solely to hold commune with his own 
inmost self, apart from all disturbing influences of circumstance 
and man, did Christmas Carol, possessor of manly j'^outh, 
beauty, courage, skill, strength, knowledge, millions, and a 
soul, soar aloft to find in meditative abstraction the duty 
imposed upon him by his newly revealed endowments. 

As he floated swiftly upon the eddying currents of that mid- 
winter season, unheeding whither they bore him — so absorbed 
was he by his own thoughts — he found those thoughts taking 
shape and varying as never had they done before. Thus, at one 
moment he found himself assailed by visions of all sensuous 
delight, in which every ideal of excellence in nature and art 
seemed to be subordinated to the lower self, impelling him, in 
an access of voluptuousness, to cry, " Oh, Pleasure, I worship 
thee," and to regard the world as a victim to be lawfully 
offered at the shrine of his own self -gratification. 

Wondering whence these thoughts, so unfamiliar to him, 
proceeded, he chanced to glance at the magnetic register of his 
course, and found that he was poised over the historic land of 
all sensuous lite; that land whose rulers had ever held that 
their country must be great, no matter at what expense of its 
neighbors ; whose people had ever held that it was the 
function of all their rich endowments of wit and knowledge to 
minister to man's lower and animal nature ; that land in which 
the moral sense and pure intelligence had never raised their 
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and become exalted over all others, even to being regarded as a 
divine founder or regenerator of such a system, unless mankind 
were the gainer thereby, it would be as nought ^nd worse than 
nought ; for though I win all to myself by virtue of the powers 
vested in me, nothing can convert the loss of others into my 
gain. Man I am and will be, and with man I must suffer or 
rejoice. ' Consecrate my talents to God ? ' Even that may be 
but another name for pride and self-seeking. 

" So farewell, oh Rome ! who in time long past forced upon 
man Law, and made him pay dearly for it — even his all here • 
and in time later forced upon him Dogma, and made him pay 
for it yet more dearly — even his all here and hereafter — ^pay 
with body and soul in time and eternity. Well indeed, doth 
the Laocoon, noblest of thy relic-marbles, represent Humanity 
struggling in thy once fatal toils ! " 

And now the blue mists of the Mediterranean and its border 
lands of sunshine began to disappear, as the moist south-west 
currents coming up from the restless Atlantic bore him towards 
the home of the north-east trade wind ; and his soul, still kept 
open to receive whatever influences might pour into it from the 
surrounding world of spirit, found a new vision growing before 
it. This was a vision of times when men no longer suffered 
themselves to be ruled through the lower or more sensuous part 
of themselves, or suffered interest or love to dim their sense of 
justice and truth. 

For now Criss's car had drifted over the great Teuton father- 
land, where the air was inter-penetrated with pure and keen 
intellect, ever on the alert to know what "was true, and holding 
nought as divine — contain what it might of beauty, use, or even 
of goodness — unless it put Truth first, and made all else sub- 
ordinate to it. 

This was so consonant to the ordinary tone of Criss's mind, 
that he was surprised at the elation he felt on coming into con- 
tact with this new sphere. But he presently learnt to ascribe 
it to the contrast which these fresh influences made with those 
of France and Italy, which had so recently affected him. Not 
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Catching sight, as he glanced downwards, of the great city 
lying far helow, and descrying in the midst of its hlaze of lights 
the dim outline of its cathedral, Criss found himself thus apos- 
trophising the sacred edifice — 

" And thou, St. Paul's, on whose lofty summit I have been 
wont to pause from my flights through the air, and alight, 
noblest, externally, of earth's citadels of the soul, and, within, 
gem of England's richest art, — thou, St. Paul's, core of the 
throbbing heart of this great city, thine is the glory of symbol- 
ising the victory of this people over man's worst, man's sole 
enemy, his own fears of the imaginary, fears which banished 
God from the living world to the remote past, and delivered 
man over a prey to the terrors of superstition ; iears which 
magnified the spirit of evil until it took many gods to be a 
match for one devil ; fears now happily cast out by knowledge, 
and the trust that comes of knowledge. 

"Beneath thy capacious dome, once restricted to a name and 
a sect, England's sons can now meet, united in heart and 
method, no matter how diverse the conclusions of their intel- 
lect. Not until they found grace to withstand the wiles of 
priests who divided, and creeds which confounded, and to regard 
the best human as the most divine — were they adjudged of 
Providence worthy to complete and crown thee their chiefest 
temple. Greater even than thy physical beauty is the moral 
beauty that now surrounds thee, St. Paul's, at length, after long 
ages, thus happily completed ! " 

Recalling the reproach anciently brought against England 
as a land of grumblers, Criss saw in the discontent once so 
prevalent, but the outcome of the general yearning towards a 
higher ideal of life and faith; while in the slowness of the 
advance towards its realization, he saw an illustration of the 
national patience. 

This triune combination of endowments. Patience, Self- 
reliance, and a high Ideal, had he perceived in the recent 
centuries, though often in the dark, ever been working towards 
the end now happily attained ; until it has come that England 
still maintains her ancient prerogative of teaching the nations 
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If Criss had doubts, they were soon resolved^ for soon the 
invisible chorus became visible, and his old friends from the 
ethereal spheres flocked around him. And foremost among 
them was the tall angel, now no longer alone, but with his 
wedded sunshine clasping his arm, and ready to listen with 
bright and arch intelligence to her beloved's utterances as he 
opened to Criss some of the myteries of the perfect life. 

" If by Conventionality you mean the worship of the outer- 
most," he said in reply to Criss, " we have none such among 
us ; at least, in those higher spheres, in which I and mine dwell. 
For with us, all possess a law of their own inmost, to which 
alone allegiance is due. We reverence Matter, as that of which 
we and all things are composed. We reverence sensation and 
perception, which are faculties common to all. But we adore 
our own inmost, for that is to each the manifestation of the 
divine personality. 

" Yes, we are affected by the course of events below. We do 
not understand how it comes about, but, somehow, good done 
or thought on earth radiates or vibrates sympathetically to us, 
and draws us nearer to the scene of it ; while we recede from 
wilfulness and evil. 

" It is a mistake to suppose that anything can subsist without 
a physical basis. Whatever exists is something, unless it be a 
mere effect. And whatever is something is material and 
actual. The spiritual is but an effect or operation of the 
material, even as the emotional is; the diviner effect of an 
entity already divine. For matter is divine in its origin and 
infinite capacity for development, involutional as well as evolu- 
tional. Differences are in degree, not in kind. Th^re is no 
real without an ideal ; no ideal without a real. The most sub- 
limated among us owns kindred with the grossest elements of 
earth, for we have a common basis. Herein, doubtless, consists 
the secret of our mutual sympathy. 

"The Supreme ? Ah, who can tell! Even could you pene- 
trate the abysses of yon flaming orb, and drag his secret "forth, 
you would be no nearer to learning what the Supreme is; Yet 
by way of illustration the sun can help us somewhat. Once 
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detached from the parent mass, and provided with the capacity 
necessary to enable it to evolve a perfect individuality of its 
own. Call it sun, or call it Supreme, you must believe that 
whatever exists consists of something, or you make God a 
negation. Matter is not contemptible. It is as the root to the 
flower ; and the flower of matter is the soul. Matter, therefore, 
is the basis of spirit. It is the basis also of duty. On yonder 
earth, to which you belong, lies your highest, your sole, duty in 
the present." 

Here Criss suddenly found himself alone, but in the presence 
of a smile that seemed to beam upon him and warm him to the 
heart ; a smile as from an unseen face ; until, as he descended 
towards the earth, it clothed itself in features which at first he 
took for those of his tall angel friend's angel bride, and then 
for those of the fair girl he had left shedding passionate tears 
on the slopes of Atlantika. 

On approaching the surface of the earth and examining the 
configuration of the land, he found that the currents had wafted 
him near to the ranges of the Lebanon. At this he was greatly 
excited. Lebanon ! Palestine ! Jerusalem ! the home of his own 
race ! Away then, quick, to the city of his ancestors : the cra- 
dle of all the mid-time religions ! 

" Ancestors ! Parents ! " thought Criss. " Ah, me ; why is it 
that I have no near kindred to call beloved, to please and to be 
proud of ? Ah, if I could only find some, however poor and 
destitute, to share — nay, to claim — all this wealth, which to me 
is but a burden ; for if such live, surely it is theirs rather than 
mine. Oh, if my father still exists — ^no other parent can — ^what 
joy to find him and tell him that a portion, at least, of her he 
loved, still survives. I wonder why I have never before yearned 
towards an earthly parent; least of all towards an earthly 
father. Of a possible mother I have sometimes thought with 
longing, but never of a father, save of the supreme Father of 
all. Can it be that the very absence of the tender relations of 
humanity has served to throw me more into the arms of bn 
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and Egypt. As the press of Jerusalem was known to be 
devoted to the interests of the capitalists, it was <5asy for those 
who were familiar with local politics, to guess that some special 
and definite purpose lay behind this new outburst of animosity. 
What that purpose might be, Cries knew not, but he knew that 
the allied states of Palestine and Soudan were restrained from 
joining in an attack upon Egypt only by the fact that Egypt 
was a member of the European confederacy, and in the opinion 
of the grand council had committed no fault worthy to justify 
an appeal to arms. Egypt might be a bad neighbor, but tha 
law cannot be invoked to transform such into good neighbors, 
in national, any more than in individual life; A similar diffi- 
culty arose many years ago, on the abolition of duelling among 
private persons. Ill-conditioned people ventured upon conduct 
from which they had previously been restrained by fear of the 
consequences. Egypt knew that she could not be called to 
account for mere churlishness. For the law to interfere, she 
must behave very much worse than she had yet done. 

Finding himself in the same city with the crown prince of 
Abyssinia — ^for such was the title of the heir to the throne — Criss 
became desirous of making his acquaintance, but without re- 
vealing himself. He perceived that his accidental connection 
with the late Emperor, and possession of the sacred gems, to 
say nothing of the mysterious link apparently existing between 
their families, placed him in a position to exert considerable 
influence ; but he felt that to be able to use that influence for 
good, he must retain his secret until some supreme and fitting 
crisis for its revelation. 

He W3.S thus in some difficulty ; for he could not seek a formal 
introduction without giving a sufficient reason ; and to give as 
a reason his meeting with the prince's father, would be to ex- 
pose himself to questionings respecting the property the Em- 
peror had carried off in his flight, and committed to Criss'scare, 
as already related. Moreover Criss was ignorant whether the 
knowledge the Emperor had shown of his name, as owner of 
the diamonds, was shared by the prince, or any of the Jewish 
upholders of his crown. 
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" Have you apologized to that gentleman for your mistake ? 
No ? Then I will do so." 

And getting up he approached Criss with an air of mingled 
dignity and deference. 

"The servants, in excuse for the blunder they have mado 
about our co^ee, plead a resemblance between us, which they 
declare to be extraordinary But perhaps my Arabic speech is 
lost upon you ? " 

Criss rose as the stranger addressed him. The two young 
men fastened their eyes intently upon each other. The group 
of attendants involuntarily drew near. The resemblance in 
face, figure, and voice, was so extraordinary as to strike both 
the bystanders and the young men themselves. Criss, however, 
thanks to the Greek infusion in his blood, was of a fairer com- 
plexion, and a more refined and spiritual expression. Both 
were dressed in the prevailing costume of Europe. 

" No apology is necessary," answered Criss, in the same lan- 
guage, " unless it be for the liberty I have taken in bearing any 
likeness to you. But pray do not remain standing. I am a 
stranger, a traveller just arrived, and shall be happy to take 
some coffee in your company." 

" A stranger ? a traveller ? and from where may I ask ? " 
said the other with a curious eagerness, taking the proffered 
seat at Criss's table. 

" From England, my home. But I presume, by your address- 
ing me in Arabic, that I am not speaking to one of my own 
country ? " 

"No, but to one who admires and respects your country," 
said the stranger. " I am an Abyssinian by descent, and, like 
yourseK, a stranger and a traveller, having lately left my own 
land in consequence of the troubles there. You, probably, feel 
little interest in them. It seems strange, though, that two 
persons of such different origin should be sufficiently alike to 
be mistaken for each other." 

Criss remarked that he believed he had some oriental and 
southern blood in him, which might account for the likeness ; 
and added that he took a great interest in Central African pol- 
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other was only desirous to be certain that his confidence would 
not be • abused. " Fortune and place are not irrecoverable at 
your — at our age ; but a parent — a father — ah ! that is a bless* 
ing I have never known. But you speak of his fate as if still 
in suspense." 

" I am already known to too many in Jerusalem," said the 
stranger, " for it to be a secret much longer, and I am predis- 
posed to give you my full confidence. It is rare to meet an 
English gentleman who has visited my capital. If my father 
be living, I am Crown Prince of Abyssinia ; if he be dead, I 
am, nominally at least. Emperor of Soudan and Abyssinia." 

At this Criss rose, and respectfully taking the hand of the 
stranger, was about to touch it with his lips ; but the prince 
withdrew it, saying : 

" Nay, such homage is with us reserved for the Emperor him- 
self. I hope, though almost against hope, that he still lives." 

Regaining possession of his hand, Criss kissed it solemnly, 
saying : 

" Emperor of Soudan and Abyssinia, I proffer the homage 
that is your due. Your father, the late Emperor, is no more ! " 

" You speak positively ! How can you know this ? " 

"The Emperor escaped, wounded and alone, in a flying 
machine. Crossing the Sahara to Algiers, he committed him- 
seK to the care of the British Minister there. The Minister 
and his physician did their best to save him. He died of his 
wounds two days before Christmas. I was there when he 
arrived, and knew the fact. I knew who he was, for he gave 
me his confidence as I tended him. The Minister will certify 
it to you whenever you afford him the opportunity." 

" Alone ! wounded ! My poor father ! Were you present 
when he died ? " 

" No ; immensely to my regret, I was compelled to be in 
England on that very day. But I was with him until the latest 
possible moment, and at his request had promised to return the 
instant I was free. I seemed to have won his confidence. He 
remarked my resemblance to his family. But I never saw him 
again. The Minister sent to inform me of his death." 
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I 

" Ko Egyptian, or anything to lead you to sympathise with 
Egypt?" 

" IsTone whatever. Next to the land of my home, my sym- 
pathies are all with the two races I have named." 

" I am glad to think there is no barrier to your serving me. 
I consider I have a claim, since you served my father." 

" I will serve you with my whole heart," said Criss, " pro- 
vided I serve mankind by doing so." 

"I recognize the propriety of the reservation. It proves 
your English training. I have no vocation to be a tyrant ; at 
least, I think not. But those Egyptians ought to be punished. 
They are the cause of my troubles now, as they have been of 
all my country's troubles for- the last five or six thousand 
years." 

And, started on the topic which constituted a deep sore in 
his mind, he rapidly recounted the wrongs done to Abyssinia 
by Egypt, the catalogue of which he declared to be treasured 
up in the memories of all good and educated Abyssinians. And 
thus, talking far into the night, he told Criss how, in times 
long gone by, the mountain strongholds of his country had 
been a refuge for the kings of Egypt when driven out ef their 
own land by the Bedouin Hyksos ; and how the shepherd kings 
in their turn had been driven out when, refreshed and regener- 
ated in their highland retreat, the successors of the refugee 
Pharaohs had descended with an army into Egypt, and re- 
covered the land from the Arab invaders. How that these 
kings, again, had sought universal dominion, and overrun the 
world, from the Indus to the Niger ; in their ingratitude enslav- 
ing Soudan itself, which had proved so good a friend to them 
in their adversity. And how Soudan, rebelling, at length forced 
Egypt to acknowledge its independence. Then he told him how, 
reinforced by the Greeks, Egypt, under Psammiticus, had once 
more forced its way even to the Nubian Meroe, when it was 
compelled to give up the contest, and retire to its own limits. 

" Its own, do I say ?" he exclaimed with vivacity. " Egypt 
has nothing of its own ; not even the soil of its land. Were it 
not for the sediment which the Blue Nile has for myriads of 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The first portion of that night, after parting from his new 
friend, was passed by Criss in that anxious meditation which 
possesses so much in common with earnest prayer ; the latter 
part, in the quiet sleep which was habitual to him. But it was 
only when his mind had attained the goal of resolve that his 
body sank into the repose of sleep. Could it be that in this 
young and uncrowned Emperor he had found his mission, 
and perhaps his relative, sole upon earth ? The thought 
brought no joy to him, save in so far as it indicated a duty to 
be fulfilled, and a subject worthy of affection. What did 
trouble Criss was the frame of mind which misfortune seemed 
to have evoked in the prince. He could not conceive of him- 
self as breathing out threatenings and slaughter against any in- 
dividual, under any circumstances. Much less could he com- 
prehend the mood that personified a whole peeple, and sought 
to inflict vengeance upon them as upon a personal foe. Surely, 
if no other duty presented itself to him, to mitigate the im- 
perial ferocity was a duty worthy of all his solicitude. Criss 
felt that he was not altogether powerless to promote his restora- 
tion. Could the prince by such agency be restored to his 
throne a better man, nations would be the better for Criss 
having lived. 

• 

The morning's telegraphic intelligence from the revolted 
capital, gave a new direction to Criss's thoughts. The insur- 
gent government was determined to punish the foreign settlers 
for their sympathy with the late dynasty, and coldness towards 
tlie new regime ; and an expedition was to start at once for the 
wealthy settlements of the whites in the mountains. Atlan- 
tika, as the leading district, was to be the first to suffer. 

Criss's eyes became dimmed as he beheld in imagination the 
fair regions he had so lately visited, ravaged by war, their 
smiling homesteads blackened by fire and stained with blood, 
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"Ah, that good, cool England has given you the discipline that 
is very difficult of acquirement in our ardent Soudan. I think 
that I must have an English counsellor, — ^that is, when I am 
restored. But how long will it take you to get there ? and 
what do you expect to do alone ? I shall be very sorry to lose 
you again so soon. I could wish you to remain by me, for I 
feel strangely drawn towards you. Do you know what will 
constitute your chief danger if taken by the rebels ? '^ 

Criss shook his head. 

" Your resemblance to me. I see it more strongly to-day even 
than last night. But you are the handsomer of the two. That 
Greek dash has done you a good turn. And I suspect you are 
the better of the two. You have been improved. I claim only 
to be improvable." 

" Show yourself so, and I shall love you and serve you truly," 
said Criss, his eyes beaming on the prince with an ineffable 
tenderness. " Show yourseK so, and you will have no cause to 
regret your present misfortunes, be they temporary or not." 

" You speak to me as equal to equal. Pray does every Eng- 
lishman hold himself a king ? " 

" Many are more than kings, for they are superior to all dic- 
tation, save that of their own consciences. Is there aught of 
commission that your ro3''al highness desires to entrust to me ? " 

" My friends are organizing a force to support me," returned 
the prince. " The only question is whether I ought to return 
and place myseK at their head. They advise delay until they 
are stronger. I wish to do what is best for the country and the 
dynasty. This very day I hold a conference with the bond- 
holders' committee on the subject. Otherwise I should- bo 
inclined to beg a passage with you. Could you take me in your 
car?" 

Criss was startled by the singularity of the coincidence, by 
which the son sought to return in the same conveyance which 
had aided the father's flight. But he only said, — 

" Best wait my return. I will tell you exactly how affairs 
stand. For the present, farewell." 

The prince insisted on seeing him off. . On beholding the 
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elevation, he would have the aid of a north-east current, which 
at that season of the year hlew steadily and strongly. 

Referring to his barometer, he ascended to the requisite 
height, where, plitting on a high speed, he travelled in his 
course for an hour. He then took observations to ascertain the 
distance he had covered. The movements of the air at such 
altitudes are not to be judged by the corresponding movements 
called winds below. Beyond the reach of retardation by fric- 
tion with the earth's surface, the great currents aloft sweep 
along unimpeded at rates which here would make 'hurricane 
and disaster. 

" Four degrees in the hour," said Criss, joyously. " Oh, cur- 
rent, only hold thus, and before sundown the goal will be in 
sight. 



CHAPTEE V. 

On the eve of the day which saw Criss hasting with all speed 
to the stTccor of his friends, were held two councils of war. One 
in the Bornou capital by the leaders of the insurrection. The 
other by fugitive planters from the white settlements, high up 
on the slopes of Atlantika, where, in a natural fortress of rocks, 
camp fires were kept IBurning to scare off wild beasts, and 
temper the keen mountain air for the women and children who 
crowded, scared, around them. "Now that the trial was come^ 
the young women who had been so eager to add military practice 
to their other accomplishments, found their hearts fail them, 
and this so utterly that they quite forgot to resent the cool 
matter-of-course way in which the men left them entirely out 
of their calculations in the measures they adopted for defence. 
Curiously enough, somehow, the men did not think the worse 
of the other sex for thus vindicating itself. For no reproaches 
passed between them on the subject. 

It was known in the mountain that the insurgent forces 
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if they had wished to do so, and there might Ije at hand means 
of communicating direct with the plantation, without risk of 
interception in the capital. He remembered that the central 
office of the hill district was close to the Elephant farm, and 
under the supervision of Nannie's brother-in-law ; and his tele- 
. graph-guide informed him that Atlantika, being the highest 
mountain of the range, was provided with the usual convenience 
for aeronauts. 

The sun was getting low when the desert blasts became suffi- 
ciently lulled for the mist of sand to abate, and the atmosphere 
clear enough for him to scan the ground as he skimmed along 
near the surface. Soon he caught sight of a large white build- 
ing, which he recognized as the place of a well. It was scarcely 
doubtful that it would contain also a telegraph station, for in 
that thirsty land a well is the only possible halting place. The 
presence of travellers, however, might make it unsafe for him 
to descend and communicate. 

Examining with his glasses the inscription on the roof of the 
building, so placed in immense letters for the benefit of aero- 
nauts, Criss was pleased to find that he had not deviated in any 
wise from his direct course, and that the well was in a locality 
whose inhabitants owed much to the late Emperor : for it was 
the well of Kebir, in the country of the Tebu, But he had still 
two-fifths of his journey to accomplish. 

A large caravan was halting at the well, such being even 
then the usual method of locomotion between the provinces of 
Fezzan and Darfur, Halting at some height, Criss perceived 
that the caravan was waiting for the night, to pursue its toil- 
some way. Camels, disburdened of their loads, lay about with 
their noses resting on the bales of goods, and beside them, in 
the shadow of their huge bodies, reposed the drivers. Evidently 
it was but a caravan of merchandize, and therefore peacefully 
disposed. 

Approaching close enough to parley, Criss learnt that a very 
large party even among the insurgents were believed to be 
favorable to a restoration ; and in return fOr this news he told 
them the Emperor was dead, and the young prince at Jerusa- 
h'm ho^.Vmrr ]?i?iiqo^f in readiuoss to return and head his party. 
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^' Wliere is Nannie ? " they asked of her "brother-in-law. 

" She prefers to stay at home, for once." 

" But surely son e one had better go back for her." 

"Not if you want her to come," was his response. "Nannie 
has a way of pleasing herself. Our best chance is to let her 
alone." 

They appealed to her sister, who with looks the reverse of 
cheerful, was riding in a jovered wagon with her children. 

The only answer they got from ker was, — 

^* Nannie knows what she is about. It is pleasanter there 
than here, and I dare say quite as safe." 

The neighbors looked at each other significantly, and said no 
more. As Nannie's relations did not show concern, it was not 
for others to do so. So they held on their way, none of the 
young men venturing to volunteer on a quest of such doubtful 
acceptance. Besides, there was a general conviction that 
Nannie would follow them when she got tired of being by 
herself. 

The night and the day passed without molestation, and the 
party had leisure to occupy and fortify a strong position high 
up on the mountain side, whence they could with their glasses 
descry the railroad from the capital, and any military demon- 
stration that, might approach from that quarter. Fortunately 
it was not the season for rains; and the fear of animals being 
less than the fear of the enemy, the camp fires were early 
extinguished. 

So things went until towards midnight on the day after their 
arrival, and no Nannie had made an appearance. Then came 
an alarm. A bright glare lit up the mountain-top, yet a con- 
siderable distance above them, and, by reason of precipitous 
cliffs, inaccessible on that side. While they were wondering 
what the light could mean, screams were heard ; then a succes- 
sion of shots; and presently all was quiet, and the glare died 
away. Some of the party had fancied they had heard a shot or 
an explosion in the earlier part of the evening. Conjectures 
were active for a time, but no attack or demonstration followed, 
and the alarm was not renewed. Only Nannie's sister had, 
with blanched cheek, whispered to her husband, — 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Nannie did not herself comprehend the feeling which made 
her remain in the settlement when every one else fled from it ; 
but Nannie was one whose fancies were to her as inspirations, 
and who, when she had a fancy, felt that she must give way to 
it, or else go beside herself. 

"It must be so, because I think it." 

" I know it is true, because I dreamt it." 

These were her usual formulae. Talk to her of being reason- 
able, and her lovely mouth would curl with inefEable disdain, as 
she exclaimed, — 

" Reasonable ! a woman's business is to feel, not reason." 

With this creed she was born, and in it she had^own up, re- 
fusing all culture of mind, all discipline of habit ; yet in native 
quickness of perception so far surpassing all around her as often 
to justify the contempt she openly expressed for their inferiority 
and slowness. 

" Logs ! They are all logs compared to me," she would ex- 
claim when any other woman was mentioned as capable of doing 
anything whatever. And her bright eyes would flash, and her 
bright hair cristle, and every dainty limb quiver with excite- 
ment, as she asserted the thoroughness of her own womanhood, 
to the despite of every example that could be quoted in com- 
parison with her. 

Her outward resemblance to her sister was very great, but in 
character Nannie was the less self-considering of the. two. Her 
sister was not incapable of being selfish by intention. Nannie 
was never selfish, except through the impetuous heedlessness 
which was apt to cause as much ann'oyance and distress to others 
as if she had intended to hurt them. All heart as she was, and 
was proud of knowing herself to be, she was not the less likely 
to be the^ cause of unhappiness to herself and those she loved, 
than if her heart had been under the dominion of a head, and 
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become conscious of some change in her moods^ both waking 
and sleeping. There were even moments when she felt her 
wildness vanish almost entirely away ; and she soon discovered 
that these unwonted accessions of docility were contempora- 
neous with her reminiscences of Criss. Sometimes her sister 
caught her still and thinking for a minute or two together, and 
on twitting her with her seriousness, Nannie, would '•.olor and 
exclaim, — 

" Oh, I daresay he is a log, like the rest. I hate logs.'" 

But who the he was, she did not reveal. 

On the present occasion, Nannie was dreaming of her voyage 
through the air, and of the dark-skinned, brightrcyed young 
man who sat aloft in the rigging, leaving her the comfortable 
car all to herself, and patiently answered all her questions, and 
listened to her fitful discourse. Then she dreamt of herself 
crying wildly in the garden on his departure, and declaring 
tliat he must be a log, or he wouldn't have gone away at all ; 
and then of her rage with herself for seeming to care, when in 
reality she did not care a bit, and only cried, — ^she did not 
know why; she supposed the tears came of themselves; she 
did not want them to come. And then, red and white with 
mingled emotions, she started from her sleep, crying out, — 

" Yes ! yes ! What is it ? I am coming ! Quick ! quick ! " 

For the magnetic alarum beside her was sounding its sharp 
appeal, in token that a message had just inscribed itself upon 
the recording tablet. 

Nannie was soon wide enough awake to/Pemember where she 
was, and to guess what had happened. D&<rting eagerly towards 
the tablet, she found herself gasping for breath as she saw 
Criss's name, and then read his message from the desert well. 

" Oh, those stupid, stupid people ; to all go away and leave 
no one to mind tlie messages," she exclaimed. " Criss, dear, 
good, stupid Criss, coming to help us, and he will go flounder- 
ing about in the dark, looking for the mountain ; and there is 
no one to light the beacon, or send his message on to the sum- 
mit station. How I wish I had learnt to use the thing. All 
the other girls here know it. Why did they let me grow up so 
ignorant ? I don't seem to have ever been taught anything." 
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Much of the track by which she had to travel, was rough 
with sharp stones, and tangled with creeping plants — ^impedi- 
ments she had never discovered in her daylight journeys — and 
Nannie, in her eagerness to get on her way, had neglected to 
provide herself with shoes fitted for such work. By the time 
she reached the summit station, her little feet were bleeding 
from many a cut, her clothes torn, and her body bruised with 
many a heavy tumble ; but her big heart never faltered, or let 
her fears prompt her to turn back, or even to join the fugitives, 
whom she perceived to be encamped at no great distance on 
another part of the mountain. 

The station was in a little wooden hut, known as the chapel, 
from having been built several generations back by the mission- 
aries, who had been instrumental in converting that country 
from Islamism to Christianity, partly for devotional purposes, 
and partly to shelter persons caught in the storms, which at 
that elevation are wont to be of tremendous violence. It was 
of dry pine, and highly inflammable, as Nanny happened to 
know through the fierceness with which it had burnt, and the 
difficulty with which it had been saved, when accidentally set 
on fire, once by a picnic party, at which she had been present as 
a child. 

A few yards from the hut was a ledge of stone, on which it 
was the wont of excursionists to make their fires for cooking, 
and it was on this ledge that Nannie prepared to make the 
beacon required by Criss. 

Wanting light to enable her to see in order to collect fuel 
from the surrounding thickets, she commenced by making a 
small fire on the stone. To her great dismay, she found that, 
with all her searching and gathering, the utmost she could 
obtain was barely sufficient to keep this alive ; and her idea of 
a beacon very properly involved a blaze that could be seen far 
and wide. 

After a Jittle while, it surpassed her resources to maintain 
even this little fire. Eushing into the neighboring thicket, she 
lighted match after match against any tree that she thought* 
might be dry enough to burn. But all was of no use, and at last, 
fair]j beaten, she sat down by the smouldering embers on the 
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Shrieking loudly, Kannie darted from them, passing the 
burning hut so closely that the flames scorched her. Terror 
stricken and fleet of foot, she would probably have escaped, but 
the dense thicket brought her. up, and she could not get away 
from the light of the fire. 

They were closing in upon her, as she still flew and screamed, 
when, to their amazement they found themselves confronted by 
another whom they had not seen before, and who now darted 
between them and their prey, with imperious language and 
gestures, bidding them to forbear, on pain of instant destruc- 
tion. 

The wretches were too infuriated to heed the speaker. T-wo 
of them turned on him, while the other continued the pursuit 
of Nannie, now too exhausted to fly further. Extreme meas- 
ures were absolutely necessary. What matter whether anthro- 
poid apes, or pithecoid men ? Had it not lately been declared, 
and by one entitled to authority in that country, that those who 
behave like wild beasts — to say nothing of their looking so 
much like them — must be treated as such ? 

A couple of shots in rapid succession laid two of the assailants 
'on the ground. In another moment, the third had shared their 
fate ; and N"annie, glancing round at the sound, recognized her 
deliverer, and, with a scream of joy, fell fainting on the 
ground. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

Criss ran towards the fallen figure of her whom he had a 
second time rescued ; but finding his efforts to restore her to 
consciousness vain, he hastened to his car, which he had left 
close at hand, and presently, returning with a cordial was more 
successful in winning her back to life. When she opened her 
eyes, he addressed her in Arabic, and was surprised to receive 
only a vacant stare in return. 
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for a bandage ? Here, wrap this round. It will do till some- 
thing better can be got." 

And she tore off some strips from her tattered skirt, and gave 
them to him. 

Setting to work as directed, Criss did not fail to derive con- 
siderable relief from her manifest unconsciousness of the pecu- 
liarity of the situation, and was glad to accept her rebukes for 
his clumsiness in proof of that unconsciousness. 

" I am so hungry," said Nannie, whimpering once more. 

" That is soon remedied," replied Criss. "But you must get 
into your old place in the Ariel's car, and then you can feed, 
aud sleep too, as we go along." 

" Why, where are you going to take me?" 

" Well, you see, we are not the only people in the world to 
be thought of," he returned. " Now just tell me exactly how 
matters stand at the settlement ? " 

"Oh, such fun!" she cried, clapping her hands; "there's 
not a human creature there ; and I have set all the doors and 
gates open, and let all the cats and dogs, and cows and poultry, 
and other tame beasts loose, to go where they like, and broken 
the telegraph things, and ^" 

He succeeded at length in learning from her the whole situa- 
tion, so far as she knew it. He then told her that he had 
passed the troops on their way, and that he must at once return 
to the capital to see if he could do anything to arrest their pro- 
gress. 

" Then whaf are you going to do with me ? " 

" Under all circumstances," he returned, " I think it best to 
take you with me to the capital, and perhaps deposit you with 
a doctor to be properly attended to while I am busy." 

" You seem very anxious to get rid of me," she said, with a 
pout. " I hate doctors, and don't want to be left by myself in 
the city, with strangers. Besides, I am quite well now, or 
shall be when I have had something to eat." 

" Well, get into the car at once," said Criss, " and we will 
settle the rest as we go along." And he helped her to get up, 
and move towards the Ariel ; but she was so stiff and exhaust- 
ed that he had almost to carry her and lift her in. 
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tended. For, althougli it was not yet ligbt, he fonnd tlie whole 
population on the alert, and the leaders in full conclave. Un- 
certain of their temper, he hesitated ahout alighting to seek a 
doctor for Nannie. Besides, her sound continued sleep assured 
him that, under the care of nature, she was doing well. 

He had intended to plead with the insurgent chiefs the cause 
of the fugitive prince and the settlers, hy assuring them of vast 
rewards if they would reinstate the former, and of the severest 
punishment if they injured the latter. And he was prepared 
to work upon the popular superstitiousness by announcing the 
safety of the sacred gems of the crown, and to offer himself as a 
guarantee that they and the prince should be forthcoming at a 
fitting time. But for the present he would defer seeking the 
necessary interview. 

Finding the city awake and abroad as if it had been up and 
out all night, he contented himself in the first instance with 
descending low enough to catch the meaning of the cries and 
conversations which were going on in the streets. He could do 
this without himself being seen, as, though the city below was 
lighted, the air above was still dark. Yet he observed number- 
less faces constantly upturned towards the still darkened sky, 
as if in expectation of a visit from that region : but it was some 
time before he could string together the sentences he caught, 
so as to gather from them a connected meaning. 

At length when dawn was so near that he thought of retreat- 
ing, he discovered the cause of the general anxiety. A mes- 
sage had arrived in the night from the Council of European 
Nations, declaring in the most positive terms that the city 
should be razed to the ground, and utter destruction dealt on 
the people, if any injury was done to a single European in the 
country ; and that an aerial expedition was already on its way, 
with strict instructions and ample means relentlessly to execut'* 
the vengeance denounced. . 

This was such a practical method of dealing, that Criss was 
strongly disposed to see Avenil's hand in it, and he congratu- 
lated himself on his forethought in telegraphing to him from 
Jerusalem. 
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Addressing the people tlirough his speaking-trumpet, Criss 
desired the principal persons in authority to show themselves 
on the terrace of the building below, in order that he might 
hold an interview with them. 

These presented themselves, and respectfully enquired of 
Criss whether he was connected with the threatened expedition 
of the European Confederacy. 

Criss replied in the affirmative, and added that it was not 
very far behind him. The object of his presence -thus early 
was to obtain in advance of its arrival positive information 
respecting the situation, especially as it affected the foreigners, 
and to report to it accordingly. Nothing but the safety of the 
whites would ensure their own. What had they done towards 
this end ? 

They assured him by their chief spokesman that the' troops 
which had been despatched to the mountains over night would 
be met on their arrival by positive orders to abandon the enter- 
prise, and return to the capital. 

" Can you depend upon their obeying you ?" he asked. 

It was clear to Criss that this was a perplexiilg question, and 
that the revolutionary government placed Very little reliance 
on the fidelity of the troops in the event of their desire for 
violence and plunder being thwarted. 

"The Federal squadron," he said, "will certainly not return 
home without inflicting punishment, unless they have positive 
proof that their countrymen are unharmed. It is a past of 
my duty to proceed to the settlements, and ascertain their con- 
dition for myself. When I have actually seen the troops em- 
barked on their way back, I will return and communicate the 
intelligence to the Federal commanders, whom I shall then 
doubtless find here. In the meantime you will do well to con- 
sider what furtlier steps are practicable for compelling the 
instant return of the troops." 

After a brief and excited colloquy, the chiefs again addressed 
him saying : 

"We thank you for the suggestion. We have decided to 
place the wives and families of the entire force under immedi-» 
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It seemed to bim tliat at this moment they must haye ob- 
tained a better view of bim tban during tbe previous part of 
the conversation, or bad come to take a greater interest in his 
person ; for, as by one consent, all eyes had commenced intently 
to scrutinize bim, as he stood erect in his car, with one hand 
liolding one of the Ariel's side rods, and bis speaking-trumpet 
in tbe other. 

The scrutiny continued for some moments in silence, Criss, 
on his part, composedly confronting the crowd, and waiting for 
a reply. 

Then as from one huge throat arose the shout : 

" It is the Prince ! It is tl^e Prince himself ! " 

Criss had not thought of the resemblance, and the effect it 
was likely to produce if observed. Should he utilize the mis- 
take, or undeceive them? To attempt the latter, he at once 
perceived would be unavailing. What would his word be 
against the unanimous testimony of their own eyesight ? He 
must therefore utilize the mistake. But before he had time to 
speak, they cried : 

" Come back, oh Prince, come back to us ; come back with 
the Sacred Talisman. of thy ancestors, and we will receive thee 
gladly. But without that no king reigns in Soudan." 

"Answer me this, then, before I go forward on the mission 
that is to save your homes from destruction. Do you pledge 
yourselves to receive back your Prince, and to remain faithful 
to him, whenever he shall present himself with the sacred 
talisman ? " 

The crowd and the chiefs were by this time become as one 
body. Criss addressed himself alike to all, and all joined in 
the replies. 

" Yes ! yes ! they cried ; " but where is it now ? " 

" It is safe, in England." 

" England ! The land that made us Christians ! We ad- 
mire and respect England, though it afterwards abandoned the 
faith it had given to us." 

" Christians indeed," thought Criss, with an inward sigh, as 
he remembered how, in close imitation of the long dark ages of 
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"That I cannot exactly say; but it might have interfered 
with some very important plans which I have." 

" You are very young to have anything so important to do." 

" Circumstances sometimes force things upon one," answered 
Criss. " Did you ever happen to see the late Emperor or his 
son ? '' 

"Ko, never; but I have heard that the Prince is very good 
looking. And I hope he is, for I cannot imagine a Prince 
being ugly." 

" Well, they want the Prince to come back jand be Emperor; 
and I promised to let him know, and perhaps help to bring 
him." 

"Why, where is he ? " 

" I left him yesterday at Jerusalem." 

" So you will be going away again," she said, pouting. 

" Certainly. I am but a chance visitor to these regions. My 
home, you know, is in England." 

" Pll never be good again," said Nannie, resolutely, after a 
short pause, and looking very miserable. 

" Surely that is a rasher vow than you will find it in your 
mind to keep." 

"Oh, you don't know how bad I can be," she answered. "I 
have the evilest mind, but I don't think my heart is bad. But 
I never get anything nice by being good ; at least, since grand- 
mother died." • 

" And how did she reward you ? " 

" She always kissed me. I have had no one to kiss me since. 
I would have done anything for her, darling granny. She took 
all the care that was taken of me after my mother's death. I 
believe my father hated her only because I was fond of her. 
He .never kissed me in his life, that I can remember." 

" It's a pity that I am not your grandmother, Nannie, for 
then I could have rewarded you as she used to." 

" You did kiss me once, you know. But I did'nt like it." 

" Indeed ! I am sorry for that. You must ascribe my un- 
skilfulness to want of practice." 

" It isn't practice that's needed," she said, shortly. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

It has already been related how Criss visited the troops en- 
camped at the foot of Atlantika, and after a lengthened colloquy 
ascended to the settlers who were posted on tlie hill. 

His arrival from the capital occurred at a fortunate moment, 
for the troops were almost in open mutiny against their oflficers, 
and disposed to attack the whites, or at least plunder the settle- 
ment, in spite of the urgent dispatches received from the city, 
and the ^ positive orders of their commanders. These latter 
knew enough of the Federal Council and the resources at its 
disposal, to fear the worst in the event of its menaces being dis- 
regarded. With the ignorant soldiery it was different, and the 
arrival of the dispatch from the authorities in Bornou declaring 
that in the event of their orders being disobeyed they would 
massacre every woman and child belonging to the force, proved 
a most useful stimulus to their submission. 

In this mood, while sullen with disappointment, and angry 
with the revolutionary leaders, Criss's arrival proved a welcome 
diversion. It served to give reality to the news from the 
capital, and reconcile the troops to their own forbearance. 
Throughout his journey he had been possessed by one appre- 
hension. He feared that the authorities might anticipate his 
arrival at the camp, by a telegram announcing him as the prince, 
and notifying their readiness to receive him as Emperor, now 
that Theodores was dead. That they had not done so was due 
only to their distrust of the temper of the troops. The intelli- 
gence of the counter-revolution might exasperate them into 
committing the violence now so much deprecated. 

So Criss himself was the bearer of the news that the aerial 
squadrons of the Confederate Nations of Europe were hourly 
expected at the capital ; that the Emperor was dead, and the 
whole people ready to welcome the prince, who, on his part, was 
prepared to rule in accordance with their wishes. The one 
thing necessary now was that he should be enabled to return 
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They were not disappointed, either in the fact of the Some- 
thing being the aerial fleet, or in the strangeness of the aspect 
it presented. 

Swiftly and steadily the vessels came careering onwards, 
looming larger and larger as they approached, resembling, in 
their order and regularity, a flight of gigantic wild fowl ; for 
now they would range themselves in long lines, wedge-shape, 
one behind the other ; now expand into curves, and then stretch 
straight out into one long array, like an advancing line of 
battle ; and finally, as they came up to the menaced capital, 
reversing the direction of their line, so as to arrive singly, one 
after the other, the car of the admiral in command having the 
lead. 

Arrived directly over the city, they suddenly brought up, 
and remained nearly stationary. As they paused on high, 
keeping themselves, by a slight movement of their machinery, 
floating slowly about, now spread out over the whole area of 
the city, now collected into a compact mass, it might well have 
seemed to the myriads of the inhabitants, who, with upturned 
faces, were gazing from below, that they themselves were fishes 
at the bottom of the sea, and that this was a vast fleet of huge 
war ships, whose dark hulls lay floating on the surface. 

It was indeed a far larger force than was necessary for the 
task of destroying a city. But the chance had been utilized as 
an occasion for practice ; and in addition to the vessels of de- 
struction, the Council had deemed it advisable to dispatch a 
large number of transports, in case it should prove necessary to 
remove the white settlers from the country. 

So impressed was the multitude with the aspect of these 
mighty engines of war, lying so secure in their calm grandeur, 
far out of reach, that they remained hushed as in terrified ex- 
pectation of the sudden descent of the shower of all-consuming 
fire with which they had been threatened. 

The national flag, exhibited by being stretched horizontally 
above the Hall of Government, indicated to the aerial squadron 
the headquarters of the authorities. Presently a line was seen, 
with a dispatch attached to it, descending from the car of the 
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" We should have taken ample revenge, though." 

" So that he has saved the city as well as the settlers." 

" Humph," said the admiral. 

" Please, sir," said an officer, entering, " a visitor has called 
to see the officer commanding the expedition." 

It was Criss, who, seeing the fleet resting over the city, had 
steered straight for the admiral's car. Having attached his 
own to it, he came on board. 

" Mr. Carol, my late ward," said Bertie, introducing him. 

" Glad to see you, sir," said the- admiral. " Can you throw 
any light on this document ? What do these people mean by 
the prince ? " 

" They mean me," said Criss, smiling ; and he briefly related 
the circumstances under which the threatened outrage had 
been averted, and the dynasty restored. 

" You have got yourself into a mess, young gentleman," said 
the Admiral, when he had concluded. 

" Not a bit of it," said Bertie, somewhat brusquely, and to 
the admiral's surprise, for he was not used to being contra- 
dicted, least of* all in his own fashion and on board his own 
vessel, and he did not like it. But Bertie, gentfe and patient 
as he was, would not brook the least snub to Criss. 

" How can anyone be in a mess," he asked, " when he (Jan 
fly away to the ends of the earth, without a possibility of being 
tracked or overtaken." 

" I see the difficulty plainly enough," said Criss ; " but it is 
in your power, admiral, and Bertie's, if he will join, to set 
things all right." 

" How so ? I am not here to meddle with local politics," 
said the Admiral, who entertained considerable respect for 
Criss's millions. " I have nothing to do with restoring dynas- 
ties, or changing governments for the folks here. That is their 
own affair. But I must send an answer down. How do I 
know that the foreign residents are safe ? " 

" I have just left them returning to their homes untouched," 
replied Criss, " having first seen the troops in the trains, and 
on their way back." 
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details, Criss and Bertie conversed together. The matter was 
one of which they seemed unable to make up their minds ; for, 
addressing the admiral, Bertie said, — 

"Admiral, we want your advice, not professionally, but as a 
man of practical knowledge and wisdom. You may, or may 
not know, that in this country the prestige of the crown has 
long been bound up with its possession of a certain heir^loom, 
called the Talisman of Solomon, It consists of an exceedingly 
magnificent set of diamonds and other gems — crown jewels, in 
fact, of the ancient empire of Abyssinia, — ^whose royal family, as 
you doubtless know, claim direct descent from Solomon, — and 
now of the united empires of Abyssinia and Soudan. I cannot, 
perhaps, better illustrate the transcendent importance attached 
in this country to the possession of this talisman, than by com- 
paring it to the place formerly occupied in any country by the 
sacred books of its religion ; ^s, for instance, in our own land, 
prior to the Emancipation, by the Bible. We now hold the 
Bible to be of such high intrinsic value as to be incapable of 
gaining in prestige by being converted into a jFetich. It is 
the same with these jewels, only the people here are still igno- 
rant and superstitious, and so think more of traditions and sor- 
ceries than of any intrinsic worth and beauty. 

"Well, the Talisman of Solomon has been believed to be 
lost. The prince himself supposes it lost, and mistrusts the 
stability of his throne for want of it. Thus he may, when it 
comes to the point, hesitate to trust himself back in the coun- 
try. My young friend here, however, has pledged himself to 
the people to bring back not only the priuv^e, but also the crown 
jewels, provided the dynasty be restored. We have agreed to 
go and fetch the prince at once. Wliat do you think about the 
jewels? Is it better that they come with the prince, or after a 
certain period ; and then on condition of the continued good 
conduct both of people and Emperor.'^ 

Criss could not help smiling at this very elliptical statement. 
He was not sure whether it was by accident or design that Bertie 
had made the omission which rendered it utterly unintelligible. 

" It strikes me you are in a second scrape, young sir," said 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

HE REVOLUTION IN SOUDAN. 



ALLEGED COUNTER-REVOLUTION. 



IS IT A SHAM? 



THE PRINCE AND THE COMMITTEE. 



A BRITISH MILLION AIRE-A]^RIALIST IN THE SCRAPE. 



STRANGE, IF TRUE ! 



STRANGER, IF FALSE ! 



WHO SHALL BE KING? 



Zion Herald Office, 10 p. m. 

We doubt whether, since the days of Hezekiah, when the 
Assyrian emissary Eabshekah held his memoiable interview 
with " the men that sat on the wall/^ Jerusalem has witnessed 
a more remarkable meeting than that which took place this 
afternoon in the Hall of Commerce. Certainly the only event 
of modern times which can parallel it in interest is that of the 
restoration itself. We have kept our readers so well posted in 
the affairs of Central Africa, that we need not waste their time 
and ours in recapitulating the situation of which to-day's 
occurences are the climax. 

It will be remembered that on the breaking out of the revolt, 
the Emperor Theodoros disappeared, together — in point of 
time, at least — ^with the crown jewels, which are reckoned the 
palladium of the country ; and that his son and heir, the Im- 
perial Prince of Abyssinia, took refuge in this city. Our 
report of yesterday's meeting of the Soudan Bondholders' Com- 
mittee, conveyed to our readers the startling change in the 
demeanor of the Prince, who, for reasons entirely unknown to 
them, had suddenly exchanged his role of suppliant for that 
of dictator. 
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to Central Africa, and at present absent on special leave to 
come to Jerusalem. He exhibited a document to that effect, 
dated three days ago, and bearing the signature and official seal 
of the admiral in command. 

A glance of astonishment ran through the assembly on find- 
ing so stout a testimony to the accuracy of the prince's infor- 
mation, and finding it,. too, in the person of an official of the 
expedition. The President alone seemed unmoved by it. In 
the same tone of cold, measured courtesy, which had marked 
his manner throughout, he said, — 

" It seems strange to the Court that your services could be 
spared so soon after the expedition reached the scene of its 
intended operations." 

" Not stranger to the Court than to myself," answered the 
aeronaut Greathead, in a loud, hearty, abrupt tone, which con- 
trasted curiously with the keen inflection of the President's 
voice: "not stranger to the Court than to myself; but my dear 
boy here can tell you all about it, if he chooses. It is all owing 
to him that the revolution in Soudan is over, the white settlers 
safe, and the throne waiting to receive the new Emperor as soon 
as he will let us carry him back." 

The President did not give the assembly time to indulge the 
surprise it felt at this speech, but addressing the last witness, 
said, — 

"You are, perhaps, not acquainted with the superstitious 
character of the people of Soudan. But it is an undoubted 
fact that no sovereign has a chance of acceptance unless he be 
in tutelary possession of certain jewels, known as the Talisman 
of Solomon, from whom the royal family of the country claims 
descent " 

"And therefore I have promised," interrupted the younger 
Englishman, " that, on the occasion of his coronation, — which 
I have, in my own mind, fixed for the first anniversary of his 
accession, — the Sacred Talisman shall be forthcoming ; that is, 
provided he proves by his conduct in the meantime — as I have 
no doubt he will do — that he is not unworthy of his high 
position." 
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give it. He added that the circumstance that the people be- 
lieved the Prince to be at that moment actually in the country, 
and living as a voluntary hostage with the commander of the 
expedition, made any delay most perilous to his chances. So 
that, whether the Committee acceded to his wishes or not, it 
was better for him to go at once than to wait. 

This was a new complication, and after listening to some 
suggestions of his colleagues, the President, still with an un- 
definable expression, but with a manner full of suavity, en- 
quired of Carol how the people of Bornou came to labor under 
such a delusion. 

"In the conference which I held with them," replied the 
witness, " they took me for him, and insisted that I was the 
Prince." 

The singularity of the President's reply to this answer, added 
to the peculiarity of his manner, produced at first the impres- 
sion that his mind was still affected by his recent attack. 

" It is clear, then," he said, "that you might return and per- 
sonate the Prince, and occupy the throne as Emperor, without 
suspicion or risk. We can see for ourselves the resemblance of 
which you speak. It is as close as could well subsist even be- 
tween nearly-related members of the same family. For my 
part, and I have every reason to feel secure of the assent of my 
colleagues, I am ready to grant the terms asked of us, provided 
you yourself occupy the throne of Soudan. You evidently 
have all the mental requisites for such a position, and the 
strange fatality which has once more put you in possession of 
the sacred gems, marks you out for the post whose previous 
occupants have been so ready to abandon it at the first sign of 
danger." 

It was not the first time during this remarkable conference 
that the prevailing sentiment had been one of profound aston- 
ishment. But it was the first time that an expression of sur- 
prise had been suffered to invade the self-possession of the 
young Englishman. His voice, when at length he recovered 
himself sufficiently to speak, betrayed yet another feeling than 
that of surprise ; for he spoke in tones of anger and indigna- 
tjon^ demanding of the President — 
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you thus. It is because I am your father ! And, being your 
father, partake the enmity which your mother's branch of the 
family bore to the branch reigning in Soudan. I have sworn 
that so long as that branch occupied the throne in which it 
supplanted ours, Israel should deal usuriously with its people. 
I would see my son Emperor — that son, who by belonging to 
the elder branch, is the true and rightful heir. Tell me, has 
my revelation taken you by surprise ? " 

" I knew all, save that you were my father." 

" When did you obtain your information ? " 

"Last night, from the documents I found in my grand- 
father's houses in Damascus and the Lebanon. I learnt, too, 
what yonder diamond merchant will be interested in knowing, 
how the crown jewels were saved from the crater of Kilauea. 
The Californian sovereign carried them in a belt upon his per- 
son. His confidential agent and minister was no other than 
my grandfather himself, who had obtained possession of them 
before his exile from Soudan, and sold them to him. He ac- 
companied the Emperor of the North Pacific in his flight ; and 
seeing th^m on the point of being lost when the Emperor fell 
into the volcano, he darted after him in order to rescue, not the 
man, but the jewels, and this at the imminent risk of his own • 
life. And he succeeded ; for he grappled with the falling 
monarch, and as they rushed downward through the air to- 
gether, tore the sacred gems from his person, and then let go 
to save himself, while the king pursued his downward career, 
and was lost in the fiery gulf. This have I learnt f rom lay 
grandfather's papers." 

Here a private but animated conversation occurred in p. 
group in which we recognized several of the most distinguished 
members of the Stock Exchange and of the Sanhedrim. They 
appeared after a little to have come to an agreement on some 
knotty point, for the venerable chief of the Sanhedrim came 
forward, and addressing the Court, said that while in all mat- 
ters affecting the foreign policy of the nation, they deferred to 
the authority of the Stock Exchange, it devolved upon him as 
chief of the home and local government, to put certain ques- 
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over, my right to them was recognized by the late Emperor, 
both in the fact of his purchasing them of me at their full 
value, and his consenting to my reclamation of them. His 
dying injunctions prove this. At the same time he commended 
his son to me. It is at my option, then, either to restore to 
him the jewels, or to give him their equivalent in money. But 
for the happy termination of the revolution which excluded 
him from the throne, he would, of course, have preferred to 
receive their value." 

The Chief of the Sanhedrim here raised his bent form to its 
full height, and glancing round on the assembly as if with con- 
scious pride in the supreme importance of the words he was 
about to utter, said : 

" Then, since these invaluable crown jewels are your very 
own, as well as means ample enough to have purchased them 
if they had not been so ; and since you are, next to the Prince 
of Abyssinia and Emperor of Soudan, the sole survivor of a 
royal race in Israel, I, on behalf of my brethren of the San- 
hedrim, and the people of Palestine as represented by a quorum 
of the Stock Exchange of Jerusalem here assembled, do invite 
you to solve the difficulty which has long operated to the 
national disadvantage, and accept the throne of Syria and the 
adjoining provinces of Persia, Arabia, and the Euphrates. You 
have yourself proved that the Sacred Talisman of Solomon is 
your own, by a treble or quadruple right. The lawful possessor 
of that talisman alone is worthy to sit on the throne of David 
and Solomon, ruling the tribes of Israel." 

As he concluded, loud acclaims rent the air, and many a 
hoary head bowed in thankfulness, and many a lip trembling 
with emotion uttered the ancient expression of supreme con- 
tent, " Now can I depart in peace, having seen the salvation 
of Israel." 

The Prince of Soudan, however, was observed to turn very 
pale, doubtless thinking that the boasted heirloom of his race 
had now in very deed departed from him forever. 

The first attempt of the new-found Prince of Israel to reply 
to this flattering proposal, was lost in the hubbub of voices con- 
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Criss, and said that the President earnestly desired his attend- 
ance in an adjoining chamber. Criss paused but to hold a few 
moments' conversation with Bertie and the Prince, and then 
went to meet his father. 

"Child of my Zoe !" exclaimed the latter advancing to em- 
brace him, " the shock of joy on recognizing you just now had 
well nigh killed me. Even yet am I feeble through its effects. 
But you still look somewhat coldly on me. Do you doubt that 
I am your father ? " 

" I do not doubt it," said Criss, " though it was only during 
the last hour, and by means of certain relics which I obtained 
from the Lebanon, that I have been led to recognize you. This 
portrait was carefully treasured by her. It is evidently the 
portrait of yourself." 

" Living image of her that you are, with just a trace of 
myself and my own Greek lineaments, behold here the com- 
panion picture to that, the picture of her, which has never left 
my breast, even as she has never vanished from my heart." 

And he placed in Criss's hands an exquisite likeness of the 
unfortunate Zoe. 

Earnestly and tearfully Criss gazed upon his mother's pic- 
ture, but he still failed to respond to his father's demonstrations 
of affection. The latter perceived his coldness, and sought to 
know the cause. 

"You are reproaching me in your mind for the neglect of 
which you consider me to have been guilty in regard to you," 
he said; "but believe me, I have sought and sought in vain to 
ascertain what had become of my lost wife and her father. All 
that I could ascertain was, that shortly after their ascent from 
Damascus, a tremendous hurricane occurred, and they were 
never seen again. You were not born then, you know, though 
your birth was expected. As it was, you must have made 
your appearance too soon. Our marriage was a concealed one. 
Zoe continued to live with her father, who was truly a man to 
be dreaded, by me as well as by her ; and we were tortured with 
anxiety to keep her condition a secret from him. Believe me, 
I do not deserve your reproach on the score of neglect." 
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nize as right anything that tells against themselves. Whatever 
makes for them is good, whatever against them evil. This in 
Jerusalem is the sole standard of morality. I, as a Greek, fol- 
low them in this ; only, also as a Greek, I prefer things to be 
pretty rather than ugly. 

" Besides, I consider myself entitled to hate those who robbed 
me of my Zoe. It was through the persecutions your grand- 
father suffered from the reigning branch in Soudan, that he 
fled, and she was lost to me. It was nothing to me that he 
deserved their, enmity. Right or wrong, I suffered by it, and I 
resented it. But I have been avenged. Por it is I who have 
been chief agent in grinding down their people by taxation, 
and so bringing about the revolution with all its dread results. 
It is I who have kept the Committee from acceding to all 
entreaties for a mitigation. If I wished you to supplant that 
branch, it was for personal vengeance. If I now wish you to 
become sovereign of this country, it is as much for the sake 
of seeing my son the instrument of their punishment, as for 
any other ambition. 

" And now that we perfectly understand each other, come to 
my palace and abide with me. Being my home, it is yours 
also. We shall have much to tell each other. Together we 
will pen the acceptance of the offer conveyed to you by the 
chief of the Sanhedrim, an acceptance which will make me 
father of a far greater sovereign than any Emperor of Central 
Africa can ever be. For as king of Israel, the wealth of the 
world will be at your command. At your bidding, mighty 
capitalists will loosen or tighten their purse-strings, and the 
nations that are afar off will follow peace or rush to war. 
Hail ! Christmas, Sovereign of Judea ! What a coronation 
will thine be ! When, amid the glories of the noblest edifice 
of the modern world, noblest in its uses, noblest in its archi- 
tecture, infinitely in every respect surpassing its famous prede- 
cessors on the same site — even the teniple reared by him whose 
sacred Talisman will adorn thy brows — Ah ! I forgot. Oh, my 
son, relinquish this infatuation. Keep, keep the gems, and let 
them not go to the barbarians of Africa. Solomon himself 
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improved fashion, and to provide for the population during the 
interval. 

"The proffer was accepted, and an evening fixed for the 
pyrotechnic demonstration ; the inhabitants of the doomed 
district being first comfortably accommodated in various bar- 
racks and other public buildings. The admiral then detached 
a couple of vessels for the service. These, cruising slowly 
round and round over the town within the assigned limits, at a 
moderate elevation, dropped at short intervals during a period 
of two or three hours, shells containing explosives and combus- 
tibles, the native troops being employed to keep the fire from 
spreading beyond the doomed quarter. 

" The inhabitants seem to have been so delighted with the 
spectacle, that there is some reason to fear that its beauty may 
have tended to counteract the wholesome impression intended 
to be produced, and that an attack on the white settlers will 
henceforth be considered a cheap price for such a display of 
fireworks. A subsequent examination showed that not only 
was every street and building, no matter what the strength of 
its construction, utterly destroyed, but the very foundations on 
which they stood were ploughed and dug up by the bursting 
of the shells after they had buried themselves in the earth. 

"It is rumored that the sudden collapse of the revolution, 
and restoration of the Empire, have been achieved uiider British 
influence, and accompanied by some very extraordinary circum- 
stances. However this jnay be, we trust that the spirit shown 
by the young ruler, and the good understanding subsisting 
between him and his people, will be productive of the happiest 
results to the country at large. 

" The Federal fleet has since returned home." 
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CHAPTER I. 



The commencement of the reign of the new Emperor of 
Soudan was contemporaneous with three notable events in 
Europe. The first concerned France. 

After oscillating for centuries between a rule founded upon 
the ignorance of its peasant masses, namely, the rule of a priest- 
hood that fostered and throve upon that ignorance ; and a rule 
emanating from and sustained by the enlightened and naturally 
impatient denizens of its towns and cities, — ^France at length 
found at her head one who, while inheriting the most celebrated 
name in her historic roll, possessed also the Conscience, through 
the lack of which his ancestors had failed to secure stability for 
their dynasty and nation. 

A Napoleon had now arisen who had the courage to follow an 
English example, and adopt the only method that could free his 
country from the evil which had led to all its misfortunes. 
Seeing that a Henry VIII. was as necessary to complete the 
Emancipation of France as it had been to commence the Re- 
formation of England, this prince determined to play such a 
part. 'It is\ owing to this determination, and the success with 
which it was carried into execution, that the Gallican Church 
is now independent of the Papacy, its priests deriving all their 
honors and emoluments directly from the head of the State, 
with liberty to marry, and be as other citizens in interest and 
heart. But this is not all. The race of the Napoleons has 
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never been an altogether unselfish one. ^ The example of Eng- 
land and. his own perceptions convinced the French ruler that 
there could be no element of permanency in a State the bulk of 
whose citizens were too ignorant to comprehend the obligations 
of citizenship. It was not enough that Napoleon had set the 
church free from Rome ; he must also set the people free from 
the church. The second feat was harder of execution than the 
first. It might suit the priests to hold their functions and 
benefices from a home instead of from a foreign authority ; but 
'it assuredly would not suit them to lose their own authority 
over their people. They declared themselves content with the 
change already made, and which, following English precedents, 
they called the Reformation. But the government was firm in 
its resolve not to remain behind its great neighbor in respect of 
that which had been the chief agent of her greatness. France 
must follow England in having an Emancipation as well as a 
Reformation. The National Church must identify itself with the 
National School, and the teaching in both must aim at the free 
development of the understanding and the conscience. This, 
as we know, involved the substitution of evidence and utility 
for authority and tradition, as the basis of all education. 

I need not dwell upon the despair of the French priests in 
presence of the necessity thus forced upon them of going to 
school again to unlearn all their old habits and ideas. The 
Government was firm with them, but it was also tender. Time 
was allowed. The old ones were pensioned off. The younger 
adapted themselves to the new regime. And so it has come 
that France now at length sees her youngest generations grow- 
, ing up in the enjoyment of their rational faculties rationally 
developed, and her institutions endowed with a stability they 
have never before known. Under an educational regime which 
repudiates all dogmatic teaching in favor of that of experience, 
her ancient race of Communistic Doctrinaires have learnt to 
regard security of individual property as the first essential of 
civilization. In short, France has, through the education of 
her people, passed out of what geologists would call the catas- 
trophic era, into the era of gradual evolution, long ago entered 
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buctoo is the chief, towards a political union with the Empire 
of Central Africa. 

The fame of the young Emperor's conduct since his accession, 
especially in regard to the plague, had spread far and wide, and 
won for him a victory which not all the arms of his predeces- 
sors had been able to accomplish. To add to their dominions 
th€ teeming and wealthy provinces of the Kiger, with its an- 
cient and famous capital, and extend their sway from the Red 
Sea to the Atlantic, had for generations been the chief ambition 
of the reigning house of Abyssinia. The force of virtue was 
now to accomplish a conque'fet denied to the force of arms. 
Timbuctoo, the Mecca of the myriad caravans of pilgrim mer- 
chants, who, starting from Morocco on their camel-ships, trav- 
ersed the yellow desert to the wondrous region of gold and 
ivory, and arriving on the banks of the Niger, greeted it as a 
sacred stream ; Timbuctoo, once a favorite abode of civilization, 
religion, and learning, and still a stronghold of Islam, was 
about to stretch out its hands to the chief of a rival people 
and creed, and say, " Rule over us, and let us be thy people." 
Never in the history of the world had Conduct thus incontro- 
vertibly demonstrated itself to be more than Creed, in its power 
to produce peace and good will among men. 

The young Emperor, while surprised at the fame of his good 
deeds, had no idea of the practical shape that fame was about 
to take. Criss, whose Ariel was by this time known through- 
out the whole of Soudan, from the Straits of Bab el Mandeb to 
the shores of Senegambia, and who was everywhere recognized 
as the Emperor's cousin and friend, had held many a secret con- 
ference with the leading men of the Niger district. The benefi- 
cence of the new regime had already won them, and Criss's 
foreshadowing of the mighty works in contemplation for the re- 
demption of the Plateau from the physical evils which beset it, 
made them eager to see their country also in the enjoyment of 
like blessings. It was made plain to Criss that, did he will it, 
he might himself become their king. Even to the chiefs of 
Timbuctoo, he said no word to indicate his designs upon the 
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respect to her representative as to the rest. Indeed, to speak 
precisely, the Emperor showed such scant courtesy to the 
Egyptian ambassador, as to convince Criss that his disposition 
still retained a considerable modicum of the ancient barbarism 
of his race. He did not, however, despair of ultimately eradi- 
cating it. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Nannie was now an orphan. The intelligence brought her 
no grief. She was penniless ; but she cared not for it. If the 
world had no place for a young, beautiful, vivacious woman, 
the sooner, thought Nannie, she quitted it the better. Her 
business was to love and be loved, and a fig for the civilizations 
if they required more of her in order to live. Men, indeed I 
What were men for,- except to support women? Better go 
back to her country — Scotland or Soudafli — ^and take the charity 
of those who knew her family, than study and toil, and be dull 
and stupid, and hate everything, and be cared for by none — 
not even by 

And Nannie's tirade ended in a burst of tears, much to the 
astonishment of Susanna Avenil, who shook her head and 
looked grave for a considerable period before venturing a word 
in mitigation of a frame of mind so utterly incomprehensible to 
her. 

" Ah, my dear child," she at length observed. " Men now- 
a-days are apt to fall in love with women for the capacities of 
their minds and the dispositions of their hearts, and not for 
their faces merely, no matter how charming they may be. I 
doubt much whether even your sweet face will win a man really 
worth the having. Besides, your self respect must prevent you 
from making yourself dependent upon such a chance. Women 
in our times are above trusting for the means of existence to 
the favor of anyone, least of all to that of a member of the rival 
Bex.'' 
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"I wish you hadn't said that. One doesn't like people 
through gratitude. But I like him well enough not to mind 
owing him a kindness. I hope he won't think I like him for 
gratitude." 

" But you do not like him well enough to do what you don't 
like yourself, to please him ? " 

" You mean about these stupid books and tasks. Anybody 
who likes me, ought to like me as I am, and not want to make 
me different. That is liking some one else, not me." 

"My idea of liking a person," said Mistress Avenil, "is try- 
ing to please them by doing as they wish." 

"And my idea," returned the indomitable Nannie, "is 
making them like me whether I try to please them or not." 

It passed the ability of the whole Avenil family to under- 
stand Nannie. They could not deny her native quickness of 
comprehension, whenever she gave a moment's attention to any 
of their occupations, but she seemed utterly incapable of sub- 
mitting to the discipline of training, so as to learn anything 
thoroughly. Yet, while indifferent to the whole range of 
artistic or scientific acquirements, in whatever related to 
womanly airs and graces she was a born adept. Her perception 
of the harmonious in color and elegant in form was marvellous 
and unerring. Bessie Avenil declared that she defrauded socie- 
*iy in not being a milliner. Her intuitions as to character were 
like sudden inspirations. The younger Avenil girls took to her 
as a geologist to a first discovered specimen of an extinct spe- 
cies ; shewing her all the kindness in their power by having her 
to stay with them in return, and affording her' every facility 
for acquiring knowledge and skill in the variousj vocations 
wherewith they themselves had been brought up to minister to 
their own wants and the requirements of the community. 

But town life and town arts did not suit Nannie. She was 
of the wild, and loved only the open country. The difference 
between the pursuits of town and those of country was to her 
as the difference between death and life. It thus came that 
whenever Bertie was at his residence on the Surrey Downs, she 
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dentally and inconveniently thrust upon him. Not only had 
no opportunity heen given for the tie of nature to develop into 
one of affection and esteem, but there seemed little probability 
that it ever would have done so. Of his mother Criss had ever 
thought with much yearning ; but so far from this being so 
with regard to his father, he had, by some instinct for which he 
could not account, come to look upon himself as in a measure 
exempt from the condition of generation by double procession 
ordinarily imposed upon mortals. It may be that his own mind 
was wont so vividly to personify Nature, especially in its 
creative aspect, as to make him, in the absence of other parents, 
feel himseK to be derived directly from it. 

It never occurred to Criss that his kindness to Nannie might 
entail upon him any responsibility in regard to her future. He 
took it for granted that under the sage tuition of his friends, 
and the sobering influences of English civilization, the pretty 
wayward child would soon learn to follow an even course of life, 
engaged in the ordinary duties and pleasures of the young 
gentlewoman of the period, and in the event of marriage over- 
taking her, accepting her fate with a quiet gladness. It was 
only by slow degrees that Criss's friends learnt to comprehend 
her character, and to discern the ruling, though to lierseK un- 
conscious, motive of her demeanor. 

Bertie Greathead, now well advanced in middle age, watched 
Nannie long and anxiously before the truth dawned upon him. 
Her preference for the freedom of a country life did not appear 
to him a sufficient reason why she should never be so happy 
as when enacting the part of mistress of his cottage. The 
dwelling itself was plain of aspect and devoid of luxury. His 
household and requirements were of the simplest. He himself 
made no pretence to be other than an honest, simple, tender- 
hearted man, of quiet and meditative habit. Yet Nannie would 
sulk and look cross whenever he left home, and she had to 
return to her friends in London ; and beam with gladness when 
his return enabled her to visit the cottage again. Next to 
Criss, he was clearly the only person she cared to be with. And 
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became plain to him that her moods were coming to be whollj^ 
dependent upon Criss. His presence made her an embodied 
joy ; his absence, a picture o£dull despair. Whether consciously 
or unconsciously to herself, he had become the object of her 
life ; — he in whose own life probably the last possible object 
was a woman. 

As the Avenils had failed, so did Bertie fail, to induce Nannie 
to occupy herself with any sort of work or study. They sought 
for indications of some native bias which might be turned to 
account, but could detect none, except a certain fondness for 
children which led her to delight in decorating with ornaments 
any she could get hold of ; that is, any that were pretty, for 
with her personal beauty was indispensable. . Her kind critics 
were struck, too, with her preference for infants over older 
children, and a keener analysis made the discovery that the 
maternal instinct rivalled in her the instinct which made her 
desire to be attractive to the opposite sex. She loved babies 
as children love dolls, and boasted that no one else could handle 
them as well as she did. It was^ the difference between her 
genuine unsophisticated mode of expressing her nature, and 
that of the women of the older civilization, which prevented 
the mystery of Nannie's character from being sooner revealed. 
So hard is it for confirmed complexity to comprehend the simple 
elements even of its own constitution. 

Bertie alone ventured to say a word to Criss respecting his 
protegee. She chanced to enter the room while they were 
speaking of her, and her strange preference for so quiet a life 
as that of the Cottage. Criss took the opportunity to inquire 
of her whether there was anything she needed to add to her 
comfort. Nannie said she supposed not. She didn't know of 
anything, at any rate of anything that he could provide. And 
then she turned very red, and with a sort of hysterical sob, 
hurried away from the room. 

Distressed and perplexed, Criss turned to Bertie for an ex- 
planation. Had anything occurred to trouble her ? he enquired. 

"I cannot say, indeed," replied Bertie. "Young women 
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have never made a branch of my studies. Ask herself, quietly 
when alone, for instance, while walking in the garden some 
evening. Your return always elates, as much as your departure 
depresses her. My impression is that she thinks of nothing 
else from morning till night. Indeed, I don't see how she can, 
for she r^lj has nothing else to occupy her thoughts. She is 
a very woman, so far as I understand woman's nature ; and a 
wonum of women in her nature." 

"And I was looking upon her as but a child," said Criss. 

"The young men of the neighborhood and the Triangle show 
more discernment," replied Bertie; "but she has no eyes or 
thoughts but for one. My dear boy, if you wish her well, you 
must contrive some change for her." 

Criss did not see Nannie again until he came suddenly upon 
her in the garden on that same evening. If she had intended 
to avoid him it was too late, so she mafde up her rapid mind to 
lead the conversation herself. She had never shown much 
interest in Soudan, or his accounts of his doings there. Of the 
magnitude of his operations, and the position his birth and for- 
tune gave him, she was ignorant. Now, she eagerly plied him 
with questions about the country which had so long been her 
home. What had become of the Hazeltine property ? did her 
brother-in-law's relations live upon it, or had they sold it to 
strangers ? would the people like to see her back among them ? 
and could she not go and be useful in nursing the people with 
the plague, or do something else to pass the time ? She sup- 
posed there must be some very nice folks there, as he seemed to 
like being there so much better than in England. And she 
wondered he did not stay there altogether, instead of taking 
the trouble to come home. And she wound up her incoherent 
array of questionings by suddenly taking off her hat, forgetting 
that it was too dark to see it, and asking him if he did not 
think it very pretty. 

"And what have you and Bertie been quarrelling about?" 
asked Criss. 

" Does he say we have quarrelled ? " 

" He has said nothing, save that I must ask yourself what 
has occurred to make you discontented." 
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"Did he say I am discontented?" 

"Ko, you have yourself admitted as much." 

" Oh." 

" Is it not so ? " 

" I don't know." 

" Don't know what ? " 

" That I am discontented, and have admitted it." 

"Well, I won't tease you with questions. I will, try and find 
out for myself, by watching you." 

" You never stay long enough for that." 

" I am going to stay longer than usual this time." 

" Then you won't be able to find me out." 

"Why?" 

" Because when you are here I am never discontented." 

" Very prettily said, Nannie. I shall reward you by show- 
ing you some of the pretty things in my house to-morrow." 

" Oh, I do so long to see your house, and everything in it. I 
have only had orfe little peep, and it seemed so nice, I could not 
think how you could stay so much away from it. I hope it will 
take a long time to see it all." 

" Well, you must come over early, and bring Bertie to break- 
fast, and spend the day with me." 

Nannie went to bed radiant with pleasure. Criss and Bertie 
sat up some time to talk over the great engineering operations 
already in progress at Lake Tchad. There had been consid- 
erable opposition to the scheme on the part of the Conservatives 
of Bornou, who said that if Providence had wished a river to 
run from the lake into the Sahara, it would have made one ; 
and also from the Economists, who said that whatever might 
be the result to posterity, the present generation would never 
cLt^iin any return for the outlay. Criss's declaration that he 
would bear the responsibility, and pay the expense, silenced 
both parties. He had also purchased the consent of the tribes 
inhabiting the neighboring oases, to flood their country. Al- 
ready was an army of laborers at work, with vast engineering 
appliances, but the scheme had not been bruited in Europe. 
Neither had his ultimate design upon the Niger been divulged. 
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who, with her husband and children, dwelt in the house, — was 
surprised by the apparition of Nannie, while the dew still lay 
thick on the lawn, saying she was come to stay all day, and 
demanding of her the baby, that she might nurse it until 
breakfast time; 

Nannie and the housekeeper were excellent friends, and the 
young mother had already proved Nannie's qualifications for 
such an office. A charming picture to Criss did the^two make 
in his garden: Nannie, with all the skill of an experienced 
nurse, tossing and fondling the child, and the child responding 
delightedly to her blandishments by throwing about its little 
limbs and crowing. Criss thought he had never seen Nannie 
look so lovely, or so womanly. 

" Surely," thought he to himself, "that must be what she 
was made for. Poor child, what a pity it is there is no one 
here that she likes." 

Nannie presided at Criss's breakfast table, precisely as she 
had learned to do at Bertie's ; and Criss thought the period of 
his meal had never been so bright and cheerful before. After 
breakfast she disappeared for an hour, leaving the men to dis- 
cuss the day's affairs, and was presently back in the garden 
with the child. Then returning, she told Criss that she came 
to remind him of his promise to show her the house and its 
contents ; whereupon he took her into a room which hitherto 
had been seen by her only in its closed and muffled state, but 
now was manifest in all its beauty of ornament and decoration. 
This was the drawing-room, where Criss had arranged his 
paintings, and sculptures, and cabinets of curiosities. Opening 
one of these, he took out a necklace and locket, which had 
excited her admiration, and hung it round her fair neck. 
Nannie rushed in delight to the glass to admire herself thus 
decorated, and then returned it to Criss. But he told her that 
he hoped she would do him the favor to keep it for her own. 
Nannie said it was lovely, and suited her exactly, but she would 
rather not keep it ; alleging as a reason, in answer to Criss's 
questionings, that she understood that only married or elderly 
women wore such jewels. 
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" Oh, I hope not ! " cried Nannie ; " I conld not hear to have 
you do things for me from a sense of duty, and not because you 
admire and — and — care for me." 

Nannie's profound sense of superiority to all codes whatever 
of morals, and her habit of unconsciously referring all conduct 
to the criterion of affection, had often struck Criss as a remark- 
able element in her character. It coincided with his own in- 
tuitions in respect to the infinite ; for he had found himself as 
much at a. loss to discern the connection between the spiritual 
and moral, as between the physical and moral worlds. And 
here was the animal world, as represented by one of its highest 
types — a lovely, impulsive girl — repudiating it also. 

"Ah !" he said, " wh3,t a world this would be if the prompt- 
ings of love were always in accordance with those of duty. We 
might drop the word duty out of our dictionaries altogether 
then, and / like would rightly take the place of I ought. But 
we must have very well-regulated natures for that to be so, you 
know." 

"I am sure," returned Nannie, "that if it was anybody's 
' duty ' to like me properly, it would be his duty to do what- 
ever I liked, too ! And I know he would be repaid by being 
very happy in return." 

"I don't doubt it in the least," replied Cris&; " and I think 
he will be a very fortunate fellow who shall win the whole of 
your affectionate little heart for himself." 

Nannie made a gesture of impatience, and turning to some 
article in the room, began asking him questions about it. The 
morning passed rapidly, and in the afternoon several of Criss's 
friends came, much to Nannie's discomposure, for it put an end 
to her exclusive possession of him. While resenting the de- 
mands made by these upon his attention, she was struck by the 
greatness of the deference they showed him. Having no- con- 
ception of the position held by him in the regards of men, and 
having, moreover, seen him only among his oldest and most 
familiar friends, she found herself now compelled to make some 
modification in her view of him. And as nothing gave Nannie 
greater annoyance than having to modify a view once taken, 
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the garden, saying she felt the house too. close for her, and 
preferred the air. Again they talked ahout her, and Bertie 
said that Nannie had confessed that she had never been so 
happy and so miserable as yesterday. The strength of her 
feelings, he said, fairly frightened him, and he did not know 
to what they might bring her, unless she were provided with 
some object on which to bestow them. 

" But why should she have been so happy, and why so miser- 
able at my house ? " 

" Well, so far as I can make out, she was happy because she 
was with the only friend she has in the world ; and miserable 
because that friend did not seem to be equally engrossed by 
her.'' 

"But," said Criss, "that is very much like what is called 
' being in love.' " 

"Very much, indeed," said Bertie, drily. 

" But you do not mean to say that Kannie is in that condi- 
tion as regards me ? " 

" I believe that if ever young woman was over head and ears 
in love with young man, she is that at this moment with you." 

" Dear me," said Criss, " I never thought of such a thing." 

"You don't seem over pleased at what any other man of 
your age would give his ears for," said Bertie, unconsciously 
repeating and recalling to Criss's memory almost the very 
words Nannie had used of herself in the Ariel. 

"I suppose she is very beautiful," remarked Criss, as if he 
had never made up his mind on the subject. 

"Not a man beholds her but declares that he never saw her 
equal, and that not for beauty of feature and form merely, but 
for the peculiar feminineness of her look and ways. One can- 
not fancy her other than always young and blithesome." 

" And as good as her looks ? " said Criss, interrogatively. 

"I believe," answered Bertie, "that her nature is a force 
which she will find hard to control. Way it will have, but its 
direction will depend upon the circumstances in which she will 
be placed, and the people with whom she will have to deal, 
ludeed, the' responsibility of supervising her is already become 
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more than I like to contemplate. Yet I cannot think of any 
change that would be for the better, excepting one. Only a 
husband can really influence her development and lot. Her 
"whole nature throughout is genuine, rich, and untilled as a 
virgin soil ; and like it, ready to bear a crop of good or evil, 
according to the will of the husbandman.'^ 

Here Bertie chuckled at his own unintended double, 
" The strength of her character,'' he went on, " consists in 
her affections. She will abandon herself utterly to their 
dominion. Whatever she may do, whether in love or hate, will 
be done heartily. The man who marries her will be tied to no 
inert mass. Her intense vitality will not let her be ignored, or 
got accustomed to as a mere habit. But she t^ill be an active 
element in his existence, whether for his happiness or his 
misery. There is no sameness about her. Reading my Shakes- 
peare the other evening, when I came to his description of 
Cleopatra, as infinite in variety, and lovely in all, I was irre- 
sistibly reminded of fche dear child. And I truly believe she 
needs only a return as genuine as that which she renders, to 
insure the happier fate." 

"Well, Nannie, how is the head now?" said Criss, joining 
her in the garden. "I hope you like my house well enough 
to give me the pleasure of seeing you in it again soon." 

" I like the house and everything about it so well, that if it 
belonged to me, I should not always be leaving it, as you do, 
for other places. But was it really a pleasure to you to see me 
in it ? I hope it was, because I like nothing so much as giving 
you pleasure." 

"My dear Nannie, while flitting about on the lawn and 
among the flowers, you looked like a fair young angel. And 
when you were nursing and singing to the child, you appeared 
such a bright and joyous creature, that it seemed as if nothing 
but brightness and happiness could ever come where you were. 
I really could not help thinking that if only that young fellow 
who has been so fortunate as to touch your fancy, had seen 
you yesterday, he could not long have remained obdurate.' 
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" What ? whom do you mean ! " cried !N'annie. 

" Am I not right in understanding your expression of a wish 
to return to Soudan, as an admission that there is some one 
there to whom you are attached? Well, now, coupling this 
with your liking for my house, I have heen thinking that if the 
gentleman in question he really worthy of you, instead of your 
going hack to Africa, I will send for him to England, and you 
shall have my house, or one just like it, for your own.'' 

" But — ^but — " gasped Nannie, " I did not mean that I liked 
your house for itself. I liked it for your being in it. There is 
no one in Africa I care for. Oh ! Criss, Criss, why did you save 
a poor girl's life only to tease her ? I did hope you cared for 
me a little bit. But now you offer to give me up, and get rid 
of me altogether ! I wish I had jumped overboard from the 
Ariel, and made an end at once. I should have been spared all 
this after." 

"My dear Nannie, I thought I was showing that I cared, 
not a little, but a big bit, for you when I proposed to do all I 
could to make you happy." 

" Care for me when you would give me to another ! No, no, 
that is not caring. Caring means wanting all for oneself. It 
means love, and jealousy too, for no love is without that." 

"If ever a woman were to care for me, Nannie, the last 
thing I should expect from her would be jealousy. I should 
not give her cause. Surely you are not of a jealous disposition ? 
For jealousy and happiness cannot possibly exist together; and 
I am sure you would prefer to give happiness." 

" Oh, yes ! " she exclaimed ; " but I can be very naughty, 
sometimes ; I know I can, and shall. But I know I can be 
very good and nice, too, at others, to make up. Why, do you 
know, I think it is partly because I am sure to be so naughty 
as to make him want sometimes to get rid of me, that I shall 
insist on my husband marrying me for altogether at once, 
when I do marry." 

" I dislike the idea of limited liability marriages as much 
as you do," returned Criss ; " but even' other kinds are not 
absolutely irrevocable, you know. Good behavior is always 
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necessary, just as in other partnerships. But Kannie, it is not 
as a safeguard against a true and genuine nature that such 
release is permitted, but against falsehood and insincerity. 
And it is not in you to exhibit those." 

" I like you to praise me," said Nannie, simply ; " it helps 
me to be good." 

" Tell me truly and seriously, Nannie. Do you think you 
would be perfectly contented and happy if you were to come 
and live altogether in my house, and take care of it as you do 
of BeYtie's, and let me take care of you as my own dear little 
wife ? " 

Nannie uttered a sharp cry, and gasped out, — 

" Do you mean it ? Is it for real love of me, or only for 
pity ? " 

And without waiting for his answer, or rather, perhaps, 
reading it in his eyes, she fell in a swoon upon the floor of the 
arbor, in which they were sitting. 



" I fear, Bertie, you must consent to lose the services of your 
fair housekeeper. Nannie declares that she likes my house 
better than yours, and has promised to come and keep it for 
me. I grant you that I have driven a hard bargain with her, 
for I have made her promise also to be my wife." 

And the young pair stood before Bertie as before a father, 
to receive his congratulations and blessing, which were given in 
no niggardly fashion. 

When Nannie, almost home down with the weight of her 
happiness, had retired, he said to Criss, — 

" Does she know all ? " 

"She knows nothing," he answered; "but takes me for 
myself." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AvENiL was overjoyed. With work and a wife, he held 
diss's sanity assured. The female part of his family was less 
pleased. Though kind to them as any brother, Criss had never 
manifested such preference for any of the girls as could justify 
expectation of a closer connection. Nevertheless, bi^t for the 
intrusion of Nannie, there was no knowing what might not have 
happened. 

However, no Avenil could entertain a petty feeling. They 
were of the sort of people who, if they err, err through strength, 
and not through weakness. It was probably the impression, 
they produced, of having natures so strong and complete in 
themselves, that led to the comparative indifference with which 
they were regarded by the opposite sex. Ordinarily, women 
like to be wanted. But an Avenil man never gave a woman 
the impression that he had any need of her. And an Avenil 
woman was endowed with too robust a faculty of self-help, to 
suggest to men the idea of tenderness. They might and did 
contract alliances, which were productive of a considerable 
amount of solid, sensible happiness; but the passion of love 
came not near them. Between such love as they felt or in- 
spired, and passion, was precisely the same interval, in kind 
and degree, as between talent and genius. 

The two points the feminine part of the family mainly dis- 
cussed now, were, — 

Was Criss really and properly in love, and after what fashion ? 
and, was Nannie " good enough " for him ? 

Certainly, Nannie was as great a contrast to tliem as could 
possibly be. They, so complete in themselves as to make tl\e 
suggestion seem absurd that there was room about them for 
any complementary addition. She, so palpably incomplete, so 
.unable to stand alone, so essentially complementary in her 
whole structure of character and form, and therefore in her 
unlikeness to men so suggestive of likeness and fitness — in a 
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difficulty he found soon after their marriage in making hei 
comprehend that a man's nature possesses sides which do not 
come within the category of the emotions, at least, of that of 
love, involved him at times in no slight embarrassment. She 
could not, or would not understand that he could have duties 
which must occasionally take him from her side, or friendships 
which bore no rivalry to his love for her. 

With her nature, so far as it went, Criss felt that he coin- 
cided entirely. But his nature extended far beyond hers in 
every direction. And at this she rebelled, for she could not 
see why it should be so. No small nature ever can see how 
narrow it is, intense though it may be within its own limits. 
Iler dissatisfaction found vent in the cry — 

"All of me wants you, and only a part of you wants me ! " 

Criss was sanguine, however, that under his loving tuition 
she would grow. 

As time went on, her expressions of regret at his occasional 
absences took the form of strong opposition to all absence what- 
ever. It was not enough for her that she always accompanied 
him when practicable. Neither was she content with burden- 
ing him with reproaches because he did not decline all business 
or other engagements which took him from her. She was jeal- 
ous even of the engagements themselves. 

" Why, Kannie darling," he said one day to her, in answer 
to her remonstrances, "what would become of you and your 
husband, supposing you had married a man who had to earn 
his living by working away from home ? " 

She evaded an answer by saying that Criss had no need to 
leave home to earn a living. 

"But it is equally a duty," he pleaded, "for a man to fulfil 
his obligations in the world, whether he be rich or poor. The 
world would never get on otherwise." 

" But I don't care for the world," she returned. " I only 
care for you. If you loved me properly, you would not care 
for anything beside me." 

" Do you really mean that I do not love you properly ? " 

" You don't love me as I love you." 
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" You don't mean to say that you love me when you distress 
me, and try to humiliate me by persuading me to forfeit my 
self-respect ? " 

" How self-respect ? " 
• "Why, by detaining me from duties I am in honor pledged 
to fulfil." 

" Is it your duty to go where there are other women ? " 

" Sometimes." 

'^Well, that is what I cannot bear, that you should look at, 
or speak to, any other woman than myself." 

"Do you know, Nannie, that the feeling you are describing 
is called by one of the ugliest names in language ? We men- 
tioned it once when talking together, before we were married, 
or engaged. Do you remember ? " 

"If you mean jealousy, 1 am jealous of you, and I am not 
ashamed to own it." 

" You ought to have a better opinion of the power of your 
charms. But do you really think you have reason to be jeal- 
ous ? " 

" Reason ! I hate the word. Never talk to the woman you 
love, of reason I" 

" Nannie, I must have an answer. Do you consider that I 
give you cause to be jealous of me ? " 

She was on the point of uttering an animated yes, but the un- 
wonted sternness of his manner prompted her to change her 
yes to " No," and to accompany the negative with a pout, by 
which she intended to indicate that all she had said was in 
pure wilfulness, and that she wanted him to kiss her and be 
friends again. Her similar exhibitions on previous occasions 
had always terminated thus ; but this time Criss thought it 
would minister to the happiness of both of them were he to 
postpone his coming round for a little while. So he said very 
gravely,— 

" Nannie, love is impossible where there is no respect. To 
be jealous of me is to insult and outrage me. Never pretend 
to be so again, unless you can show me grounds for the accusa- 
tion." 
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The pout faded from Nannie's lips, as with a frightened aii 
she said, — 

" You should not take so seriously what I said. I cannot 
conceal my feelings ; and only wanted to show you how much T 
love you. I won't he naughty any more, I promise. I do not. 
mean anything hy what I said." 

And then with all the sweet and womanly arts which in- 
stinct had taught her to perfection, she insisted on his petting 
and making much of her, and recapitulating all her charms — 
a theme of which she never tired — and she meanwhile was so 
soft and clinging, and withal so childlike and simple in her 
affectionateness, that he perforce admitted that, however 
naughty she might sometimes he, surely no one ever hetter re- 
paid petting than his Nannie — -for a short time — a qualifica- 
tion which brought out the pout that required so much kissing 
to reduce it. 

In the hope of wearing out her craving for his exclusive 
companionship, Criss endeavored to accustom her to social in- 
tercourse with his friends at the Triangle and elsewhere. In 
this way he hoped to turn to good account her love of admira- 
tion, a love of which she made no affectation of concealment from 
him ; for she often entertained him with her narratives of the 
effect she produced upon the men hy her beauty, and upon the 
women by her skill in dress. Criss had a special reason for de- 
siring to wean her in some degree from his own society. It 
was becoming necessary for him to revisit Soudan, and he 
dreaded the .effect which the separation might produce upon 
her, unless she had the solace of some congenial companion- 
ship in his absence. There were very many reasons why he 
should not take her with him. In the occasional short aerial 
excursions he had of late taken her, she had shown an excita- 
bility which, to use the words of their physician, " it was not 
desirable to encourage." And the climate of the plains in 
which Criss's business lay, was too trying for Europeans. Be- 
sides, while absent he would be always on the move. 

He hoped to attach her sufficiently to some of his friends 
to make her willing to receive them as visitors, and exercise 
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did not deserve to have a husband at all, much less a good one 
who gave her no cause for jealousy. Of self-consciousness 
Kannie, to diss's amazement and disappointment, exhibited 
not a particle : so utterly was she unaware that she had been 
gazing upon herself, as it were, in a mirror. And so com- 
pletely was the lesson lost upon her, that she even remarked, — 
" Oh, how I should hate myself if I thought I could be such 
a woman as that ! " 

Clearly self-knowledge and self-examination were neither 
forte nor foible of Nannie's ; and it became a serious problem 
with Criss how to influence a nature so inaccessible to reproof. 
Perhaps by giving her credit for a virtue which she did not 
possess, he would be ministering to her acquisition of it. What 
if he sought to enlist her sympathies for some friend in diflfi- 
culty or trouble ? 

An opportunity presented itself. He' told Nannie that Bes- 
sie Avenil, after being united for some time to a man morally 
her superior, but physically and mentally her inferior, had 
resolved to dismiss him, on the ground that he did not come up 
to her idea of what a husband should be.' And he appealed to 
Nannie as a woman of feeling, whether it would not be a 
friendly act to try and save Bessie from the remorse she would 
be sure to feel for having deserted one whom she had brought 
to love her, simply because, though thoroughly good, he was a 
somewhat feeble specimen of a man. 

" What does she say for herself ? " said Nannie. 

" Slie says that when she married she was young and igno- 
rant ; but that now that she knows what a husband means, she 
intends to have a good one." 

" There's sense in that," said Nannie. 

" But not the tenderness or sympathy you would show for a 
husband who needed your consideration ? " 

" What does she say to that ? " 

" That sympathy is all very well, but that she prefers justice 
— ^justice to herself — and believes justice to oneself is the first 
of moral duties." 

'^And what do you want me to do ?" 
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darling. • I should be cruelly distressed if I thought you did. 
I should be forced to think you did not love me, or else that 
you were not worth loving, if I thought you did not care for 
my character, my honor, or my happiness." 

"What do you want, then, with any woman besides me?" 

"Have I not explained ? Do you not understand the mean- 
ing of words ? " 

" I understand what you mean by friends, and I won't have 
it. 1 dont want any friends. Why should you ? " 

" Well, Nannie, I will say good morning to you for the pres- 
ent. I trust I shall find you in a different mood on my return. 
It was a great mistake of mine to appeal to your consideration 
for another when you have none for me." 

She was silent until he reached and opened the door, and 
then she exclaimed — 

" There's a man ! pretends to love me, and goes away without 
a kiss ! " 

For the first time this appeal failed to arrest him. She 
darted after him, crying — 

" Criss ! Criss ! how can you be so cruel to your poor Nannie, 
who loves you so ? " 

"Nannie," he said coldly, "I want to be loved in deeds as 
well as in words. If this passes your power, pray tell me so 
plainly." 

Throwing her arms round him, and clinging to him with her 
whole lithe form, she exclaimed — 

"Why, how can I better show that I love you than by being 
jealous of you ? " 

Making no response to her pressure, but speaking still in the 
same measured tone, he replied — 

"Love and jealousy are two things wide asunder as the 
poles. Love means confidence, devotion, trust. Jealousy 
means seK-love, and its indulgence is the worst form of selfish- 
ness ; for it is a selfishness that takes the most pains to make 
others miserable." 

"I am sure you are not miserable with me," she said, in one 
of her most winning ways. "No one ever said I was selfish 
before." 
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The doctor "began saying that he and his wife would gladly 
do all in their power to bring about so desirable a result, and 
he would leave it to her and Mrs. Carol to decide which of the 
two plans proposed would be most convenient and agreeable. 
But Kannie interrupted him, declaring that she would have 
nothing of the kind ; that she hated medical women, who knew 
all a woman's little weaknesses by their own ; and that if Criss 
cho^e to go away and leave her, she would follow him. She 
knew by her own experience, how ready he was to pick up 
women and carry them about in his Ariel ; and she was not 
going to give him the chance of doing so while she was his 
wife. 

Criss could not help feeling a certain sensation of amuse- 
ment at the unexpected and ingenious perversity of this new 
attack. But he said to the doctor, — 

" You see, doctor, for yourself what a task you will be under- 
taking. It is clear that it will never do for you to have her in 
your own house. These high walls are the only safe asylum. 
I intend, wiien you have transferred your family hither, to 
instruct my servants to take their orders from you alone. 
You will thus be able to control the movements of your pa- 
tient." 

"It shall be as you wish. May I ask when you propose to 
take your departure ? " 

" So soon as you are installed here. I have, out of consider- 
ation for my wife, already delayed it too long. The sooner I 
go, the sooner I shall return. I wish to spend the last month 
before her confinement with her. Of course, if you report her 
state to be such that my presence will be prejudicial, I will 
delay my return." 

"You call yourselves men," exclaimed Nannie, "and you 
conspire to drive a poor woman mad." 

"On the contrary," said Criss, "we conspire — do we not, 
doctor? — to keep a poor woman sane, who by yielding to wan- 
ton tempers is driving herself mad. We conspire, too, on 
behalf of the unborn, as well as of the living." 

The renewal of this suggestion made Nannie once more hide 
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at Criss through the angle of her elhow. Presently the magic 
words came falteringly' forth, and she said, speaking in the 
smallest of voices — 

"He heat her!" 

Criss turned away with the impatient air of one who has 
heen tricked ; but Nannie exclaimed — 

" He did ; I assure you he did. It is the only way with 
women like us. We must fear the man we love, to he good to 
him. If he had not heat her, she would have made him as 
unhappy as — as I have made you. And she was the happier 
for it too ! " 

"Am I to infer, then, that you wish me to follow his exam- 
ple?" 

" I oftef. think I should hehave hetter if you were to beat 
me, and make me afraid to he naughty. Not with the fist or a 
stick you know, but a little thin whip, or switch, which only 
hurts without doing any injury. Oh, I have often and often 
seen Erank trying to kiss away the red wales from Mattie's 
lovely skin, while the tears were running down both their 
faces. Oh, they never were so happy as then." 

"I expect my wife to be a reasonable being, and influenced 
by other considerations than those of bodily chastisement. Has 
affection no influence upon you ? Are you not amenable to a 
fear of unhappiness, as well as of physical pain — ^my unhappi- 
ness as well as your own ? " 

" You speak to a woman as if she were a man, and open to 
reason ! I tell you a woman who loves is not a reasonable* 
being, and you must not deal with her as one." 

"A man who loves shrinks from making her he loves un- 
h?ppy." 

"Then why do you make me so?" 

"I do not make you so. You make yourself so by indulging 
baseless fancies." 

"Baseless! when you speak to other women ! " 

" Well, we will see what our medical friends can do for your 
disease. I give it up." 

" Oh, don't let them come and live here. If you must go 
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CHAPTEE YL 

It was mainly the activity of the " nest of hornets " alluded 
to by the Emperor, that made Criss's presence in Soudan indis- 
pc^nsable. The physical curse of the country might be dealt 
with by deputy. Its moral curse must be dealt with in per- 
son. The superstition of its people rendered the prolonged 
absence of their sovereign's good genius, as Criss was popularly 
called, a hindrance to the designs in progress for their own 
benefit. The clergy, seeing their cherished system of thought, 
or rather no thought, menaced, denounced the physical im- 
provements, commenced or projected, as constituting an impious 
interference with the Divine Will. Such a notion could be met 
only by the diffusion of a knowledge of sound reasoning. In 
conjunction with some of the more advanced citizens, Criss set 
to work to found a propagandist agency for this purpose. Tak- 
ing for its motto. Free Enquiry and Free Expression, this in- 
stitution had for its function the publication and distribution 
in myriads of short pithy papers, exposing the absurdities of 
the popular superstitions. I happen to have the originals of 
Bome of these papers by me, in Criss's own handwriting. It 
may be not amiss to reproduce one or two of them here, if only 
to illustrate the mental condition of a people placed by the 
Confederate Council in the schedule of Lunacy. The following 
seems to have been levelled at the objection just referred to as 
raised by the priests : 

"The Divine Will. 

"According to the priests of Soudan, a will that can be 
thwarted by man. According to common-sense and the dic- 
tionaries, the Supreme Will. People of Soudan, require of 
your priests that they be careful of their definitions." 

Another, also in his own hand, was in answer to the reproach 
of Atheism brought against the new school. It ran thus : 
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certainty that you are loved utterly, with such love as she is 
capable of, comfort and sustain you. Farewell." 

On his return from this flight, Criss's countenance shewed 
unwonted serenity, and he said something about the calm airs 
aloft, and the force of old associations. Nannie's suspiciousness 
at once took fire, for she had not failed to observe his altered 
look. Remembering his old habit of going up in search of 
spiritual intercourse, she exclaimed, — 

" You have been among those angels again ? Have you ? 1 
will know ! I won't have you leaving me for creatures who 
will make you think me ugly and bad by comparison." 

"Why, Nannie, even if I have been among angels up there, 
surely you don't want to make me feel that. I am not with au 
angel when down here? You can be one when you like. You 
can't help having the look of one. Why not act like one, also ?" 

" Time enough when I get up there, and have only angels to 
deal with. I treat people as I find them." 

"I am rejoiced to find you contemplating such amendment." 

"As what?" 

"As will suffer your admission to a region where jealousy 
and altercation are unknown." 

"Then it must be a very stupid place, and I don't want to go 
to it. And I say again, that if you will persist in cultivating 
what you call your ideal, you can't expect ever to be satisfied 
with your real, which is me." 

Thus, the birth of their second child was heralded by a 
renewal of the old wretched scenes, and it required all the 
native strength and hopefulness of Criss's character to keep 
him from subsiding into a condition of settled despondency. 

"Here is a surprise, Nannie," he said to her one morning 
after opening a large letter bearing the official seal of the First 
Minister. "You won't object to being called 'My Lady' Id 
future ? " 

" What do you mean ? " she asked. 

"It is through no seeking of mine, you may be sure," he 
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Criss; it will soon be an extinct one. Perhaps it wiD somedaj 
come to be, for jon, like that one we could see from our place 
in Soudan, its rugged sides covered and hidden with beautiful 
])lants and flowers. I hope, Criss^ yon will let your nglj 
memories of me be covered np bj fair ones. I can't bear there 
hIiouM be anything ugly abont me, even when I am dead. 
I>on't cry for me too long ; I should never have been any better 
were I to live a thousand years. I am worse than the volcana 
I am more like the lightning, that can only blast and destroy, 
and never produce anything good or beautiful ; though you did 
tell me once that the lightning and volcano have the same 
origin as the funshine. Perhaps they have; I don't under- 
stand anything. I only know one thing, and that is^ — ^I should 
never have been any better, never, — unless you beat me. Oh, 
Criss, Criss ! why wouldn't you beat me ? " 
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" Many a man thinks in the same way, while he is young," 
he said. " But I never knew one regret the money, however 
much he regretted, his choice of a subject." 

" Well," I said, " as I should marry only for the love that 
would make a home of my home, such an association as you de- 
scribe would be to me a constant sore." 

" The money would enable you to buy poultices." 

" I am afraid my poultice would prove a blister," I answered, 
laughing, and departed, leaving my paintings for further con- 
sideration. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

The notion of combining whatever talents I possessed into a 
harmonious whole, became especially pleasing to me. I had 
always been a dabbler in verses, and now glanced through my 
portfolio to see if I had any which would bear illustrating. 
The artist who is not a mere imitator, I held, ought to be both 
poet and painter. There can be no reason why both modes of 
expression should not be united in the same work, as music 
with singing. I found some which suited me, and having illus- 
trated them to my fancy, took them to the oflSce. To my intense 
astonishment, the agent at once wrote me a cheque in payment^ 
far exceeding anything I had dared to hope for, even after long 
waiting. 

"Soul is up in the market just now," he said, smiling. 
" Always put soul into your work, and it shall be equally well 
paid." 

" May I ask any questions ? " I enquired. 

"Nay, I cannot encourage such inconsistency in one who 
insists on being himself anonymous." 

He then made me an offer for the originals of the illustra- 
tions already published. I gladly accepted it, and left his office 
i(ith my head in the clouds.* 
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popular feelings, it was very appropriately called, In the Air; 
or, Made to Sell" 

The early part of my sojourn in Iceland, was passed in 
making acquaintance with the natural wonders of the island. 
Now that I had the most invigorating of all diets — Hope — ^to 
animate me, I could yield, without reserve, to the elation pro- 
duced by the bracing airs and strange scenery. My mind, thus 
renovated, rose to new inspirations, in which the ordinary and 
the commonplace seemed to me to have no part. I had one 
great work on hand, partly literary, partly artistic ; but P did 
not fail to follow the advice I had received, and send home from 
time to time the stray sparks which were struck out in its 
elaboration. Yet in these I did not consciously derogate from 
the high ideal to which I had devoted myself. And I was most 
thankful to be spared the necessity for doing so. My publisher 
was true to his word, and thus I was enabled to live in comfort, 
and even to provide my mother with little luxuries which had 
otherwise been unattainable. It seemed to me as if some good 
genius must have been watching for my arrival at the lowest 
depth of despair, in order to seize the moment and make it the 
turning point of my destiny. 

On one point I was somewhat uneasy. I had, in one of my 
moments of depression, made a rough draft of an advertise- 
ment, containing an appeal for aid on behalf of a student of 
art, who, having lost his own fortune, desired the means of con- 
tinuing his career, if any could be found to support him until 
success should enable him to repay them. It was not so much 
that I seriously thought of sending such an advertisement to 
the papers ; I had drawn it up merely to see how it would look 
when written. 

This I had lost, and for some time I was under an apprehen- 
sion that my mother had found it. Even when I at length 
ascertained that this was not the case, I continued to be uncom- 
fortable at the idea of its having got into strange hands. I 
shrank from the thought of such a revelation of myseK. 

At first my mother seemed to derive benefit from the change. 
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disposition or character to the hard training I had undergone 
in the conflict between duty and affection. But though, for me, 
from evil had been educed good, it did not follow that I should 
be kindly affected towards the evil. Besides, might not the 
character which was capable of such alchemy, have been, under 
other and more favorable conditions, far more advantageously 
developed. 

I said something of this kind one evening, when in conversa- 
tion with a little group of men whom I met in the salon of the 
Triangle. My friend, the literary agent, was a member, and 
on my returning to England free from all motive for conceal- 
ment, he introduced me to the Club as a visitor. The evening 
in question was the first I had ever passed in society that was 
congenial to me. I was so little accustomed to the ways of the 
living world, that, while observing with all my eyes, and lis- 
tening with all my ears, I scarcely ventured to exercise my 
tongue. In fact, I felt very much as I imagine one to feel 
who, after being blind for years, first opens his eyes upon the 
things around him. 

But the kindness I met with when it was known that I was 
not merely the artist of several of th« favorite books then lying 
on the salon table, but one of the family of Wilmers who had 
been so long and favorably known in the Triangle as the close 
friends of the Avenils, and their early associates in the guar- 
dianship of the young Carol, whose name had since been in 
the mouths, and whose character in the hearts, of all men, — the 
kindness I hereupon met with broke down all mydifl5dence and 
reserve, and made me feel that at last I had come among my 
own kind. A stray soul welcomed to bliss by sympathizing 
angels, could not feel otherwise than I did on that ever-to-be- 
remembered evening. 

The group to which I had been introduced consisted of my 
host, Lord Avenil and some of his sisters, the son of Mistress 
Susanna, a fine young fellow of nearly my own age, who bore 
his mother's name, and another, who at first sat writing at a 
table near us, and to whom my host said he would presently in- 
troduce me. 
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when you will become a resident with us. Avenil says it will 
be like old times to have a Wilmer once more in the Triangle. 
I wonder whether you will find in any of his nieces a charm -to 
counteract your recent impression. 

I left him after promising to return for breakfast, and hav- 
ing a sort of instinctive conviction that he knew more of me 
than he had said, or than I could comprehend, and that there 
was a relation between our lives scarcely to be accounted for by 
the fact of his having been first nursed by my father on the 
iceberg. His conversation also perplexed me. Though coherent 
in itself, it seemed to vary its object, and point sometimes to' 
himself, sometimes to my own recent experience, and some- 
times to some third person with whom his mind evidently was 
much occupied. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Breakfast was already prepared when I arrived at the Tri- 
angle next morning. But my host was engaged in an adjoin- 
ing room, and I had leisure to look round the apartment into 
which^I had been shown. It was the same that I had been in 
over night, a small and sumptuous chamber, evidently a favorite 
one, to judge from its comfortable home-like aspect, and the 
character of its conveniences and decorations. 

Being an author and an artist, my first glances of course fell 
upon the books on the tables, and the paintings on the wallg. 
I was pleased rather than surprised to find among the former 
my own little works. My feeling was one of blank astonish- 
ment, when, on going round the room, I found, carefully set up 
upon a stand by themselves, the whole of the originals of my 
published drawings, excepting the very latest ones. 

While I was gazing in wonder at them, Christmas Carol 
entered, and apologized for his delay, saying that he was always 
at the mercy of his telegraphs, and required his friends to make 
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asunder as the respective purities of these two. Worse than 
worthless is such purity of body where the whole nature is an 
incarnate aduHcry with all the powers of malignance. Amelia 
knew that Carol detested the notion of divorce, and that the 
soul of Zoe was the^ personification of constancy. This con- 
viction was the rock upon which her confidence reposed. 

Of course, a nature like hers could not realize its own exceed- 
ing hatefulness in Carol's eyes, any more than Carol could all 
at once comprehend . the extent of her vileness. She was too 
keen, however, not to be conscious of the gulf between them. 
But she consoled herself by the reflection that in case the worst 
happened and she was turned adrift, it would be with a hand- 
some competence to continue her career elsewhere. A man in 
Carol's position, and of his character, could not, she argued, 
throw over one who had held such relations with him, on any 
other terms, whatever her fault. 

A message summoned me to Zoe's room. On my way, I met 
Carol, who was going to take my place in the conversation with 
his wife. His face told me that he now knew all, and had 
taken his resolution. His words charged me to endeavor to' 
soothe Zoe's excitement. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The same evening Carol, Zoe, and I retumq^ to London. 
On the way, he apologized to me for having dragged me into 
his domestic affairs. He had been taken by surprise, he said, 
by the revelation which awaited him ; but his daughter's dis- 
covery of the deliberate imposition which had been practised 
upon them, and of her step-mother's share it, left him no option 
but to act at once-. Of course the scene had been a most painful 
one. For the first time the wretched Amelia had found false- 
hood fail her. All was over between the two families. He 
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Before we quitted the train, the notion which had heen 
haunting me about Amelia, made itself clear to me. I now 
recollected that she had in early life been a member of the 
Kemnant, though not of my mother's circle. None had known 
why she had quitted it ; but the gossip about her had implied 
that her perversion was due to her failure to obtain all the credit 
due to the devoutness of her demeanor. The character she 
had left behind was that of being a mere actress, who had taken 
up with the most formal ritual for the sake of the facilities it 
gave her for compensating the lack of sincere piety by an 
ostentatious parade of its outward appearance. 

On my telling Carol what I had recollected about her, he 
Biiid that she had, in the very beginning of their acquaintance, 
owned to him that she had abandoned the faith in which she 
was brought up, in consequence of the emptiness and unreality 
of its formalism ; and claimed his sympathy for the painful 
struggles of conscience she had undergone, — a sympathy he had 
unsuspectingly accorded. 

" Perhaps, after all," he continued, " I am unduly hard upon 
her. Had she been reared in a less narrow system, she might 
have found legitimate scope for her talents as a professional 
actress. Whereas, under a regime of repression, the propensity 
to falsehood has eaten into and vitiated her whole character." 

After we reached the Triangle, Zoe continued to be so pain- 
fully affected that her father bade her retire at once, and sent 
for medical aid. He, too, was much depressed, and requested 
me to stay with him. We sat up together, but spoke little ; 
a word now and then, at considerable intervals. He, like his 
daughter, preferred silent sympathy to that of the loquacious 
sort. His utterances, when he did speak, showed that his suffer- 
ing Was for humanity, not for himself. 

" Two hearts, and two only, have I specially striven to attach 
to myself, and redeem by love. In what I have failed I know 
not. Well, well ; better to think the fault is in myself, than 
condemn humanity utterly." 

I Ventured to suggest that, although we might find it very 
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world. Without entering on tlie vexed question, whether in 
our own case the individual mind precedes and forms the in- 
dividual body, it is clear that what I have said must be the 
case, if the absolute mind precedes the material universe. For, 
if all things have their origin in universal love, the sentiment 
of love must have existed prior to the manifestation which we 
call sex." 

" So that what we call good and evil," I suggested, " may be 
as male and female to each other, between them constituting 
and producing life." 

He smiled at this, and enquired to which category I assigned 
which function ; but I confessed myself unable to offer a rule 
on this point, and said that probably it is sometimes one and 
sometimes the other. Only, that on the theory of the attraction 
of opposites, in order to make a perfect marriage between mor- 
tals, the better the one side is, the worse the other should be. 
And at this he smiled again — ^but not, it seemed to me, as im- 
plying that he considered what I had said to be altogether 
absurd — and remarked that marriage assumed many forms. 
There were marriages of intensification, as in the spiritual 
' world ; marriages of completion, as in the ideal world ; and 
marriages of correction, or discipline, as in the actual world. 
And here he sighed. 

Some days passed before Zoe consented to see me again. Her 
father took her consent as a sign of amendment. The excite- 
ment which had characterized our first meeting, and under 
whose influence she had so readily made me her confidant, had 
quite passed away. In her present phase of re-action, she took 
an exaggerated view of what she persisted in regarding as her 
unfeminine forwardness, and expressed herself as aishamed to 
see me. I sent back a jocular message, saying that if it would 
put her more at ease to know that I was out of the world, I 
should be happy to do her the service of quitting it ; but that I 
thought it a better plan that she should convince me, by ocular 
proof, of the extreme propriety of her demeanor when she was 
quite herself. I could not, however, help deriving a certain 
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pressure of the sea against the mouth of the channel. A fe\r 
moments more, and the intervening obstacles had been swept 
away, as the sea rushed, a broad and mighty stream,. through the 
opening, and along its appointed course, towards the heart of 
the Sahara, that vast region, from which it had for myriads and 
myriads of ages been utterly divorced, but with which now it 
was to be rejoined in a happy union for evermore ! 

The success of the enterprise thus far being ensured, the 
Emperor of Soudan, as the next principal personage concerned, 
turned to Carol and tenderly embraced him, placing .at the 
same time a magnificent jewelled chain about his neck, while 
salvos of artillery rent the air. 

The likeness between the royal cousins was tmdeniable ; but, 
I was assured, not so striking as it had been. The Emperor 
was much the stouter of the two, and his countenance bore an 
expression indicative of a life of self-indulgence, and little 
calculated to win trust. At least, such was the impression it 
made upon me. 

Then followed an outburst of music from bands stationed not 
only on the earth and the sea, but also in the air, their com- 
bined harmonies mingling with the rush of the waters as they 
hastened towards the longing /iesert in such volume as to sug- 
gest the idea that the level of the ocean itself must soon be 
sensibly lowered ; a rush that would continue for months, until 
the thirsty sands of the new ocean-bed were satisfied, and could 
drink no more, and every remote nook and corner of the desert 
filled up to the level of the Mediterranean itself. 

The music of the bands then ceased, and a myriad voices, 
chiefly of the laborers who had been employed on the works, 
commenced pouring forth to a wild melodious chant; the 
anthem, — 

*' Return, oh Sea ! unto thine ancient bed, 
Wherd waits thy Desert Bride, 
With dust bespread, 
And parching sand — 
Iler fount of tears all dried — 
Waits for thy moistening hand 
To cool her fevered head. 

Return I return I oh Sea ! " 
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tinoeiiy by force of its own attraction^ to endure and grow 
while that which is obnoxioas becomes dispeTsed, and Tani^ei 
hj force of its own inherent antagonism to the general condi- 
tions of existence. I like thus to think of the good as endaring 
for ever, and of the evil as being dissolved and recast in fresh 
moulds, to come out good and enduring in its turn. I say^ I 
like to think this. I cannot prove that it is so. Thoagb at 
present I see nothing that is inconsistent with its bein^ so." 

I ventured to remark that, at any rate, he had determined 
for himself the question between Theism and Atheism in favor 
of the former. 

^' Call it rather," he said, " the question whether the material 
with which infinity was originally filled, and of which^ there- 
fore, the universe is composed, possessed among its other endow- 
ments faculties corresponding to those of sensation, conscious- 
ness, and thought, as a whole? Yes, I do so decide it, at least 
for myself ; and for this reason. If the organized and individual 
portions alone were capable of thought, they would be superior 
to the rest, and able to penetrate its mystery; and so, a part 
would be superior to the whole. But the existence of mystery 
incomprehensible by the parts, demonstrates for me the superi- 
ority of the Whole in all qualities possessed by those parts. It 
baffles the utmost scrutiny of the most advanced intelligence of 
any of its parts. What but a superior intelligence can do that ? 
Knt, beyond these or other reasons, I have feelings, — ^feelings 
\^liich compel me to the same result. It is a necessity of my 
nature to personify the whole, and to regard th3 laws of nature 
as but the thoughts of God. But I am not therefore unable to 
comprehend the stand-point of those who deem it most probable 
that, as in the individualized part, so in the Universal Whole, 
the mechanical and automatic should precede the mental and 
conscious. Let each be faithful to his own lights. Only the 
pr(?8umption which leads men to dogmatize is utterly condemned. 
Imagine anyone who possessed but a fractional knowledge of 
our natures and circumstances, claiming dogmatically to define 
one of ourselves I Methinks we should resent it as a great 
liberty." 
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"Ah! father," cried Zoe, "this flower, pretty as it is, will 
not be among your indestractibles. See ! it is drooping already. 
And, look ! here is a worm at the core eating away its heart." 

As she said this, I observed his whole frame shiver as with a 
sudden tremor. 

Walking homewards he resumed the subject of conditions, 
saying,— 

"When I think of the force that has been constantly exerted 
through myriads of generations, to compel men to hate liberty, 
to hate each other, and to fear the light, and how tremendous 
is the strength of hereditary impressions thus accumulated, I 
am lost in wonder at the marvellous vitality of the divine spark 
within us. That it should have survived those ages of falsehood 
and suppression, is to me the standing miracle of the world. 
You remember, Lawrence, our first meeting, and the effect your 
first lesson in English history had upon you ? Well, will you 
believe it? there wa^ a time when one of England's greatest 
and most trusted Ministers sought to conciliate a priesthood by 
excluding that very study from an imiversity course. The 
people of England were then but half awake. But this roused 
them thoroughly. * Perish,' they said, *a legion of ministers, 
whatever our debt to them, sooner than thus curtail Knowledge 
and subordinate Truth in deference to that old serpent of 
Sacerdotalism, which has so long deceived the Earth.' Ah! 
they were grand times, those that led up to the Emancipation. 
Of all the past periods of our country's history, it is then that 
I should have chosen to live. And the owls and bats who lived 
in them used to declaim against 'the decay of Faith !'" 

So the summer came and passed. 
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CHAPTEB VnL 

We were still in Switzerland, when the ear of Carol, ever 
on the alert to succor or to save, was caught hy a cry of distress 
which came from Egypt. Famine was not yet actually in the 
land. It was the prospect for the next year that was so gloomy. 
July, August, had come and gone, and the Nile, which ought 
to he at its utmost height in Septemher, had scarcely risen 
above its lowest point; and the lowest point that year had 
been below any ever before known. The failure was, thus, to 
an extent absolutely unprecedented. It meant starvation to 
millions. Already were the superstitious populace crying out 
that it was sent in vengeance for the attempt to redeem the 
Saliara from its ancient curse. That the judgment was 
specially intended for Egypt, for consenting to the scheme of 
her hereditary rival and foe, the royal house of Abyssinia, was 
manifest from the fact that there had been no lack of rain to 
swell the Upper Nile and its tributaries. It was by a super- 
natural intervention that the due flow of the river had been 
arrested. 

September past, all hope vanished. The river ought to have 
been now fast subsiding from its inundation. From the parched 
plains of Egypt and Nubia, teemiug with their millions, rose 
such a cry as can come only from a nation which sees itself on 
the point of perishing. The heart of the world was stirred; 
but ere its hands could act, a mighty aerial fleet dispatched by 
Carol, and laden with food, dropped down, as heaven-sent, into 
the midst of the now starving masses^ But the report, again 
reiterated, that there had been no lack of rain at the sources, 
induced him to take another step. He" dispatched a con- 
fidential scientific expedition by fast aeromotive to ascertain 
the truth of the statement, and the point at which, if true, the 
river ceased to fill its bed. ' The greatness of the distance 
intervening between the Nile and his excavations made it 
utterly impossible, he thought, 'that there should be any con- 
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side of it, where the ground sloped rapidly, was the month of 
an enormous tunnel, and from it issued a volume of water, so 
vast that it could only be supplied by the sea or a great river. 
To ascertain which of the two, it was necessary only to taste it. 
This was soon done. Letting down a vessel, they drew it up 
filled. The water was muddy, but perfectly fresh. But, listen, 
what is the meaning of the chorus yonder carousers are sing- 
ing so lustily ? The words are Arabic, and the music is rude. 
This is the burden of their song : — 

" Rescued from the hands of robbers, welcome back, O Nile, 
to thine own kindred. Ko longer shall Egypt be fat with the 
fat of Abyssinia, but fed by thee the desert shall rejoice ; yea, 
the Sahara itself shall be turned into a garden! Amen. 
Amen ! " 



i*-»- 



CHAPTER rX. 

On learning these things, Carol dispatched a teleg^phic 
message to the Emperor of Soudan. It ran thus : — 

"My Cousin, — 

*' Relieve, I pray thee, my mind, which is sore disturbed by an 
evil dream concerning thee. I have dreamt that thou art the 
cause of the dire calamity which has befallen thy neighbors the 
Egyptians, in that thou hast turned the Nile from its bed into 
the desert, and deprived them of the means whereon they have 
ever depended for their subsistence. Say to me, if thou canst 
do so truly, that this is but a dream, and that thou art not 
seeking to repay thine ancient grudge against Egypt by return- 
ing evil for evil." 

This was the answer that he received :— 
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one course tliat I must take." And he penned a dispatch in 
reply to the Emperor's : — 

" Cousin, — the argument which thou hast used is as unwor- 
thy of thy head as the deed which thou hast done is of thy heart. 
Unless the wrong committed against Egypt be repaired, and 
that speedily, the Federal Council will repair it for thee, and 
at thy cost. Even I, who am now, partly for my work in the 
Sahara and on thy behalf, a member of that great tribunal, will 
give my voice against thee. As it is, thou hast by this act in- 
definitely deferred the admission of thy country to the Con- 
federation of the Nations. The barbarity of thy deed is incom- 
patible with the civilization required of its members. What 
arrangement may be affected in the future to secure an equit- 
able division of the Nile, after thou shalt, by careful husband- 
ing and augmenting of its sources, have increased the volume 
of its waters beyond that which is required by Egypt, cannot 
now be said. The duty required of me is more urgent. I 
devote myself utterly to the rescue of the millions who, through 
thee, are perishing for lack of food. The fortune which I 
derived from thy crown jewels shall minister to the preservation 
of that crown from execration and ignominy." 

When I had read this, he said to me, — 

" What I have done hitherto has been done out of income. 
This emergency can be met only by a sacrifice of principal. 
We will return home at once, and place Zoe with our friends, 
and then go to superintend in person the distribution of sup- 
plies in Egypt. I think I read you aright when I take this to 
be your desire." 

Following his wont when a wrong was done, he still sought 
to find pleas in mitigation of his cousin's act. Anything seem- 
ed better than to be compelled to regard it as a treachery con- 
ceived in the beginning. But a consultation with his engineers 
showed his hopes to be untenable. An underground exploration 
demonstrated the tunnel to have been raised above the level 
necessary for its declared purpose long before it approached the 
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judged by too high a standard, even the impossible standard of 
his own ideal; although the result had not been what his 
imagination had framed, yet for all others it had been truly 
immense. In any case, a beautiful example, such as he had set 
the world, could never be lost. 

Referring to Zoe, he said that but for her he should be glad 
to be at rest. She needed some one to lean upon. What did 
I think of her? Had the interval been sufficient to enable her 
to become herself again ? 

I told him that I believed her to be perfectly recovered, only 
that she had taken a firm resolve to lead a solitary life. Her 
very frankness with me showed that she regarded all men as 
brothers. 

"And you?" he said, regarding me with a wistful smile. 
"Are you still of the same mind?" 

I assured him that, with me, to know Zoe was to love her, 
but that I had repressed every indication of the feeling, through 
fear of its making a barrier between us if known to her. " I 
sometimes," I added, " am disposed to think she still regrets 
her severance from that man, even though she would on no 
account be again associated with him." 

Avenil, who came at short intervals, went away each time 
more depressed. " Never before was I disposed to believe in a 
broken heart," he said. "Yet I can find nothing else to 
account for his state." 

The doctor agreed with Avenil, but said that Carol's was a 
constitution of which the heart was the basis. To injure him 
in the emotional region was to strike at his most vital part. 
With him it was as if the body were but a function of the 
mind, not the mind of the body. 

"Bertie, dear," said Zoe one day, "my father tells us that he 
wants nothing but to be at rest. Does he say the same to 
you? Is there anything that could be done to bring him com- 
brt ? " 

" I hate to bring a pang to your dear heart," replied the old 
man. "If you will know, there is one thing that preys upon 
him; but he shrinks from obtaining comfort at your cost." 
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^ Xj darling' child, thia will make jonr fiitiier intensely 
happy. May I tell him ? ^ 

^^ Your imagination is oatmnning your facta, at least with 
one of the parties concerned^ '^ she replied, somewhat saacily, it 
speared to Bertie ; hat he saw that her eyes were brimming 
over with tears, and that she spoke under an efEort to check 
them. 

" I promise not to betray yon, in case I am wrong about 
Lawrence. '^ 

^ Oh, Bertie dear, you know my history. I feel as if I had 
no right to let myself lore anyone, and stiU less to accept 
We." 

**Well, I don't see it in that light myself and I doubt 
whether anybody else does ; but that is all better said to your 
father, or to to '^ 

%he stopped the rest by a kiss, and made him pr(Hn^ i^ain 
not to betray her. 

Finding the invalid somewhat revived the day following this 
conversation, Bertie took occasion to speak of me, remarking 
casually that he could quite understand that the presence of one 
so entirely devoted and trustworthy, must be a vast solace. 

I shall not repeat the gratifying things said by Carol in an- 
swer, though they will ever be treasured by me as a precious 
testimonial. But Bertie went on to say that what he could not 
understand was, any young man being so much with Zoe with- 
out falling utterly in love with her. Now it seemed, to bim, 
he said, that nothing could be more fitting than that I should 
become a son to him in reality as I was in affection and con- 
duct. 

" Perhaps," said Carol, " he thinks he would have no chance, 
and withholds himself from speech through fear of offending 
her." 

" I see the awkwardness of the situation," returned Bertie ; 
" but young men are too apt to let their diffidence interfere 
with the happiness, not of themselves only, but of those who 
trust to them tn +"1^0 the initiative. It seems to me so natural 
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and probable that a girl should be attracted by a man of his 
stamp, to say nothing of his family associations with yo^, that 
I only wonder that on her part Zoe is not as much in love with 
him as he ought to be with her." 

Cunning old Bertie ! Falling, unsuspecting, into the trap, 
Carol exclaimed, — 

^•' Oh, that she were ! There would then be happiness all 
round." 

" Yes, if he cared likewise for her." 

" But he does ! he does ! We have often spoken of it together. 
She, however, seems bent on remaining unwed. I can quite 
appreciate her feeling," he added ; " she feels herself humilia- 
ted by what has already occurred to her, and shrinks from 
again loving, or allowing herself to be loved. She is not as the 
great majority of girls are now-a-days." 

" She comes of a proud- stock, I know," remarked Bertie 
drily. 

Carol looked at him inquiringly. 

" I mean," he continued, " that she inherits a tendency to 
feel as much mortified when she has made a mistake, as if she 
had forfeited a recognized claim to infallibility. Now, I con- 
sider it true humility, when one has failed in anything, not to 
brood over the failure — ^life may be better employed — ^but to 
try again until one succeeds. One does that in learning a new 
game of amusement. How much more in the game of life ! " 

" Would to heaven she would try again, if only for this once. 
Zoe united to Lawrence, my last wish would be gratified." 

" Tell him to ask her." 

" You think she will consent ? " 

''I say nothing positively ; but I am following my observa- 
tions. Even supposing she cares much for him, the ease with 
which he contrives to conceal his feeling for her, in time may 
come to disgust her. A woman is very apt to distrust a love 
that can so effectually hide itself. Further delay may ruin his 
chance altogether." 

" My ever wise Bertie, pray how came you to know so much 
about women ? " 
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lying out upon the breezes, subject to no conditions of regular 
motion or speed, but evermore a sport to the most. capricious of 
elements. I have been longing for night that we might sweep 
the heavens for his pale green star. It is so calm that it may 
yet be within range of the great Reflector in the Observatory. 
Come up and search with me." 

" Let us not call the element he loved so well capricious, my 
Zoe," I replied, as we ascended to the astronomical tower of the 
Triangle. " None better than he comprehended the secret of 
its impulses. The perfect sympathy subsisting between the 
atmosphere and the sun; its responsiveness to every varying 
thrill that expresses itself to us in heat, color, magnetism, light, 
was for him the most significant symbol of the dependence of 
the individual upon the universal soul. Born in a balloon, I 
verily believe that by his own choice, though the action of some 
divine instinct, he is also buried in a balloon. Buried,, as Ber- 
tie well says, not to moulder in damp dark earth, but far above 
the corroding influences of our Jower atmosphere ; far above the 
lightning-ranges ; far above the breezes such as we know them ; 
even in those blue depths of air whence he was wont in life to 
seek his inspirations. Let us rather envy him his Euthana- 
sia ! '' 

" Ah, and if I thought that they would still visit him, and 
whisper to him of the Above, I should rejoice and no longer 
think of him as lonely. Believe you it can be so ? " 

"Dearest, we cannot better honor his teaching than by 
emulating his trustfulness. Do you remember his saying that, 
as perfect love casts out fear, so perfect knowledge would leave 
no space for hope ? Zoe, let us cherish hope." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The time that has elapsed since I commenced my labor of 
love, has been far longer than I anticipated. I hoped also to 



